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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC—KING'’S 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—The Examination of Candidates for the Two King’s 
Scholarships, one mile and one female, vacated at Christmas, will take place at 
the Academy, ou Monday, the 20th of December next, ~~ 
Candidates, whoge age must not be under twelve, nor ex hteen years, 
will send in theit names and addresses to the Secretary at the y, Accom- 
panied by the recommendation of ‘a Subscriber to the Inscitute, on or before the 
13th of December. Mee 
The certificate ‘of birth must be~ produced previous to the Candidate being 
allowed to compete for a Scholarship. ‘ 
alg the C ittee of Manag t, 
Royal Academy of Music, J. Gmson, Secretary. 
Tenterden street, Hanover-square, 
November 15th, 1858. 


‘XETER HALL.— MADAME ANNA BISHOP 

begs to announce that she will make her FIRST APPEARANCE since her 
return to Europe in a GRAND CONCERT to be given by her at EXETER HALL, 
MON: eel December 13th, Full particulars and programmes will be shortly 
announced. 


ADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN begs to acquaint 

her patrons, pupils, and friends, that she has commenced her teaching for 

the season. dress, 24, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, W., where may be had 

all her publications for the guitar and concertina, consisting of thirty-one pieces 

for the guitar, sixty songs, and Paganini’s “ Carnaval de Venise,” transcribed for 
the guitar, with pianoforte accompaniment. 


HERR WILHELM GANZ begs to inform his friends 


and pupils that he will return to town from the Continent, on the 20th inst. 
—37, Golden-square, W 


S GOVERNESS.—A lady of considerable experience 

requires a aye an gaa Acquirements: English, French, Music, and 

Drawing. Young children preferred. Address, M. A. B., Messrs. Boosey and 
Sons, 24 and 28, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, W. 


HERE is a VACANCY in NORWICH CATHEDRAL 

for a tenor voice. Salary £60 per annum. Persons desirous of becoming 

Candidates for the office are directed to send testimonials and apply for further 

particulars to the Rev. The Precentor, Lower Close, Norwich. The day fixed for 
the trial of voices is Wednesday, December 8th. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 


AND 
THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


























Dr. Marx begs most respectfully to announce that he is open to engagements 
with his highly approved, interesting, pleasing, and instructive 


MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT, 


ENTITLED 


DR. MARK AND HIS LITTLE MEN, 


From the ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, Bridge-street, Mauchester, numbering 
upwards of thirty Instrumentalists, and a most effective Chorus, the whole 
forming a most complete and unique 


JUVENILE ORCHESTRA, 


COMPOSED OF 


Little English, Irisb, and Scotch boys, from five to sixteen years of age, who play 
operelie selections, solos, duets, quartcts, quadrilles, marches, and polkas; and 
sing songs, choruses, dc., in a most effective manner, and to whom he gives a 
gratuitous general and musical education in order to illustrate his highly approved 
system of musical education, and with whom he travels about the country to 
excite an interest for and help to establish musical institutions called ‘‘Con- 
servatoires of Music” for little children in every town, city, and village of this 


great empire. 
Applications to be made direct to the Royal Coilego of Music, Bridge-street, 
47 Manchester. 





MUSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 


THE COUNCIL 


Have the honour to announce that the arrangements, at present determined, for 
the First Season of the Society’s operations, are as follows :— 


A CONVERSAZIONE 
Will take place at the 
BEETHOVEN ROOMS, 76, HARLEY-STREET, 
CAVENDISH-SQUARE, 


On WEDNESDAY EVENING, December 15th, 1858, to which the Fellows and 
Associates only will be invited. 





FOUR ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS, 


Conducted by 
MR. ALFRED MELLON, 


Will be given at 
ST. JAMES'S HALL, ON THE FOLLOWING WEDNESDAY EVENINGS: 
January 26th, February 23rd, March 30th, and May 11th, 
To which Members, their Nominated Subscribers, and the Public will be admitte1 





THE PRACTICES OF THE 


SOCIETY’S CHORUS, 


During the present year, will take place on MONDAY EVENINGS, Novom- 
ber 29th, December 6th, 13th, and 20th, at Eight o’clock, at the 


ST. JAMES’S (MINOR) HALL, PICCADILLY, 
Under the direction of 


MR. HENRY SMART. 


Members who desire to join these practices are requested to furward their 
names, and to state their description of voice, to the Honorary Secretary, on or 
before tiie 25th inst., and to meet the Chorus Director punctually at the time and 
place specified for the first practice. 





The Council have to announce that the 


LLB R.A. B® 


Will be arranged in the 
SOCIETY’S ROOMS IN ST. JAMES’S HALL, 


And accessible to Members, under certain regulations, from the Ist of 
January, 1859. 


Further arrangements will be duly announced. 


Prospectuses, with full particulars, and a list of the Fellows and Associates, 
may be had at Messrs. Wessell and Co., 18, Hanover-square, W., and of the 
Honorary Secretary, to whom all communications are to be addressed. 


CHARLES SALAMAN, 
Honorary Secrerary, 
(36, Baker-street, Portman-square.) 
Sr, James’s Haut, Piccapi.iy. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 2p 


1. 


AN EVENING WITH CHRISTY’S 
MINSTRELS. 


MELANGE FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
By RUDOLF NORDMANN. 


inehiding in an effective form all the most favourite airs sang by that popular 
troupe. 
Price 4s. solo; 5s. duet. 


2 


RECOLLECTIONS OF SIMS REEVES, 
FOUR POPULAR MORCEAUX, 
FOR THE 

PIANOFORTHE, 

By RUDOLF NORDMANN. 
No. 1. COME INTO THE GARDEN, MAUD. 
2. WHO SHALL BE FAIREST? 
3. PHBE DEAREST, 
4. GOOD NIGHT, BELOVED. 
Price 3s. each. 


3 


VA PENSIERO, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
By RUDOLF NORDMANN, 
Price As, 
“ Well and most brilliantly arranged, yet withal not difficult.”—Brighton Gazette. 


4. 
M APPARRI TUTT’ AMOR 


(MARTHA), 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
By NORDMANN. 
Price 5s. 


“In the present arrangement, Mario’s great and really beautiful song is arranged 
most charmingly. The piece gives all the expressive and plaintive feeling of the 


original melody, and is at the same time so brilliant and striking a fantasia, that | 
it has every element of popularity, and will be one of the favourite morceaux of | 


the season,” —News of the World. 


5 


LORD LOVELL’S WALTZ, 
By HENRI LAURENT. 
Comicaily Illustrated. Price 3s. 


wt Laurent is one of our best composers of dance music, and Lord Lovell’s 
Waltz is one of his happiest, and most lively contributions to the ball room.”— 
Literary Gazette. 
6 


DAYBREAK, 
NEW SONG, 
By LONGFELLOW anv BALFE. 
Price 2s. 


“The music is striking, characteristic, and telling, and, like his ‘Maud’ ballad, 
= 3 a special favourite with the many admirers of Balfe’s songs.”—News of the 

orld. 

_ “ Daybreak’ is likely to become as popular as the setting of Tennyson’s ‘Come 
into the garden, Maud,’ by the same composer. It has all the essentials of im- 
mediate popularity. The tune at once becomes familiar to the ear, and the seuti- 

ment of the poetry—the most attractive in Professor Longfellow’s recent volume, 

r —e by the musician in a frank and sympathetic manner.”—Literary 
70 é. 

“The melancholy tone of Longfellow’s pretty lyric has been admirably caught 
by the king of English composers, and he has produce a simple yet expressive 
air, which reflects every change in the sentiment of the words, and is worked 
up with the most consummate skill. 


world.”—London Journal, 











x It is in Balfe’s later and (to our taste) | 
better style and will be clas.ed by the musician with those popular settings of 
Longfellow and Tennyson, with which he has recently charmed the whole musical | 


7. 
DON PASQUALE VALSE, 


BY 
CHARLES MARRIOTT. 
Price 3s. piano ; 3s. 6d. orchestra ; 2s. 6d. septett, 


8. 
PRISCILLA VALSE, 


A. LAMOTTE. 
Price 3s. piano; 3s. 6d. orchestra; 2s. 6d. septett. 


9. 


OBERON POLKA, 
By MADAME OURY. 
Price 88. 


“The Oberon Polka is one of the most charming we have ever heard, an 
even less accomplished performers will find it a most valuable addition to their 
réportoire.”—Brighton Herald. 

10. 


“WHEN OTHER LIPS,” 


ARRANGED BY 
MADAME OURY. 
Second Edition. Price 3s. 
“‘This piece is really charming, and has only to be played to be appreciated.” 


11. 


MARTHA, 


PIANOFORTE FANTASIA. 
By MADAME OURY. 


‘4 delightful collection of the favourite airs of that opera in a brilliant and 
florid style.” —Brighton Herald. F 
Price As. 


12. 


THE BROKEN RING, 
By ADOLPH GOLLMICK. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
“The most popular number of the twelve celebrated Volkslieder, arranged for 


the pianoforte by Adolph Gollmick. 
‘* A highly attractive set of pieces.”—Jllustrated London News. 


13, 


“MANY A TIME AND OFT,” 
NEW SONG, 


COMPOSED FOR 
MISS DOLBY, 
By J. F. DUGGAN, 


Price 2s. 
14, 
BOCOSEY’S CONCERT ROOM JOURNAL, 


FOR 
ORCHESTRA, 

By A. LAMOTTE. 

1. If} TROVATORE 


2. LA TRAVIATA 
3. RIGOLETTO 


Price 7s. each for orchestra, and 4s. for septett. 


News of the World. 


} Grand Selections. 








BOOSEY and SONS’ Musical Library, 24 and 28, Holles-street, Oxford-street. 
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REVIEWS. 


“Do YoU THINK OF THE DAYS THAT ARE GONE, JEANIE ?”?— 
Ballad. Composed by Henry Smart. 
“Tae Rutwe Marmgen’—Song. Words by Amelia B. Epwarps, 
Music by Henry Smart. 

“0, HEAR ME NOT MAIDENS’—Trio for equal voices. Written by 
E. M. S. Composed by Henry Smart, (Cramer, Beale, and 
Chappell.) 

TueEsE are trifles, but, like all the trifles that proceed from 
the pen of Mr. Henry Smart, musically interesting on 
account of the careful finish with which they are composed. 
Of the ballads, while both are graceful, we prefer the 
“Rhine Maiden”—in the third bar of the symphony, of 
which, by they way, there is an engraver’s error (A, instead 
of F, in the bass), which should be adjusted, if only for the 
sake of amateur purchasers. The trio is an unobtrusive 
little gem of the purest water—a pastoral, as fresh and 
charming as it is melodically spontaneous and voiced to 
perfection. 

We may compliment Mr. Smart on his choice of words to 
set to music. The ballads are allied to verses of which no 
poet need be ashamed, and did our space allow, we 
should be tempted to quote them both im extenso. Indeed, 
we venture on a half promise to make our readers acquainted 
with them next week. 





“Lorp Lover's Watrz.”—By Henri Laurent. (Boosey and Sons). 


The first figure is built upon the well-known melody from 
which the waltz borrows its name ; the other figures are 
M. Laurent’s own property ; and it is no small praise to say 
that he has found tunes genial and sparkling enough to keep 
company with such a long-established popular favourite. 
Lord Lovell’s Waltz, in short, is one of its composer’s most 
seductive contributions to the ball-room, and arranged for 
the pianoforte in such a manner as to combine facility with 
brilliancy. 





Arranged for the Pianoforte, and Dedi- 
By Charles McKorkell. 


“SoUVENIR DE G1UCK.” 
cated ‘to Miss Edith F. Markham. 
(Duncan Davison and Co.) 

Mr. M’Korkell must be praised for his taste in seeking 
materials for an easy teaching-piece at one of the fountain- 
heads of melody—the operas of Gluck. Armide is full of 
flowing exquisite tune, from which the skilful adapter has 
selected some of the most captivating passages, employing 
them for his own purposes without in any way damaging 
their intrinsic beauty. Some more “Sowvenirs” of Gluck 
would be welcome. Such healthy music cannot be too widely 
disseminated, in every possible shape—provided always the 
original finds such sympathetic and congenial treatment as 
in the present instance. 





“La TagaNTELLE”—pour piano—composée par Charles Luders, Op. 
41. Duncan Davison and Co. 
“Le CorsaIrE”—mélodie historique (du temps du moyen 4ge)—pour 
piano. Par Charles Luders. Op. 42. 

M. Luders, whose talent, both as pianist and composer, 
needs no testimony from us, has performed what we could 
scarcely have believed possible. He has written a new 
tarantella, “Yes, a new one, and not only a new one, but a 
good one—sparkling, “ dansant,” and full of the genial fire 
of the south. The tarantella of M. Luders is not very diffi- 
cult to play—which is of itself a desirable contingency ; but 
it is quite as effective and brilliant as it is vigorous—which 
is another. That it is planned symetrically, and written 
with the fluency and correctness of a practised musician, 








will be at once concluded from the title page. M. Luders 
writes little (too little), but what he writes is invariably 
finished and artistic. 

The Corsaire is just as attractive in its way, and just as 
sterling, judged from a musical point of view. The old 
melody, none the worse for its age, is bold and rhythmically 
marked; and M. Luders has made a capital movement out 
of it—developed it, indeed, most ingeniously. This piece is 
somewhat more difficult than the first, but not so much so as 
to place it beyond the reach of the great majority of com- 
petent amateurs. We can honestly recommend both Op. 41 
and Op. 42—both the Zarentelle and the Corsaire. 





“Tur CHAIN oF FrowERs’—Song. Poetry by J. EH. Carpenter. 
Composed and dedicated to Miss Poole, by F. Harold Thomas 
(R. W. Ollivier.) 

We are fortunate this week. Here is another really 
charming little song, in which some smooth and sensible 
verses are set to music not merely smooth and sensible, but 
expressive in the bargain, besides having a certain air of 
independent thought about it which would alone be a recom- 
mendation. 





““TARENTELLA”’—pour piano—by Harold Thomas. ‘“ CHAssr”—pour 
piano—by the same. The former dedicated to Mrs. Anderson; 
the latter to Mr. Cipriani Potter. (Addison, Hollier, and Lucas.) 


The Tarantella is clever, decidedly ; but it is as unquestion- 
ably, dry, owing to the want of genuine twne which distin- 
guishes each of the principal themes. The Chasse is both 
clever and interesting, and the first subject especially is 
marked by a certain energetic and resolute character which 
may pass muster even in the absence of that special quality of 
which we can find no indication in the companion-piece. The 
second subject (“tranquillo”) has less charm ; but the whole 
is so carefully written, and sustained with such spirit, that 
to dwell upon minor deficiencies would be hypercritical. 


BrrMIncHaM.—The first concert for the season of the Birmingham 
Musical Union took place at Dee’s Assembly Room on Monday last. 
Those persons who have hitherto been doubtful of the possibility of 
getting any miscellaneous audience to listen with attention and take a 
true interest in classical chamber compositions, may now fairly be 
called upon to acknowledge themselves mistaken, as the room was 
filled, all the pieces were listened to with the greatest attention, and 
he we may judge from the general behaviour of the listeners) with un- 
eigned satisfaction. The programme consisted of three quartets by 
Beethoven (No. 4, C minor), Mendelssohn, and Haydn; concerto for 
violin (Mendelssohn), and sonata for two pianofortes (Mozart), with 
two songs, and a solo for violoncello. The quartet which elicited most 
applause was that by Mendelssohn for pianoforte, violin, viola, and 
violoncello. It was well played in all respects, the pianoforte part, by 
Mr. Duchemin, especially deserving praise. In the minds of those 
who heard this quartet for the first time it must have excited emotions 
very different from those produced by the music which forms the staple 
of ordinary “ miscellaneous” concerts. One such piece—carefully got 
up and well played—will go far towards establishing a true interest in 
the class of music which the Musical Union are laudably endeavouring 
to popularise, Mendelssohn’s concerto for the violin, played by Mr. 
Hayward, was warmly received, and deservedly so. Mozart’s sonata 
for two pianos (Op. 53), by Messrs. Flavell and Duchemin, elicited 
great applause. As a duet of this character is rather a novelty in Bir- 
mingham, it was looked forward to with considerable interest. Miss 
Armstrong, a Manchester vocalist, sang one of Spobr’s and one of 
Mendelssohn’s songs, the latter with great taste. Herr Lidel played 
for his violoncello solo one of the melodies from Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater, accompanied on the piano by Mr. Flavell. Haydn’s quartet, 
No. 77, better known as the “Emperor Quartet,” was well given by 
Messrs. Wallerstein, Hayward, Baetens, and Lidel. So far as can be 
judged from a single concert, the Union bids fair to realise its object— 
that of cultivating a taste for classical compositions.—Aris’s Birming- 
ham Gazette. 
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M. STEPHEN HELLER. 
A Monsieur le Directeur du Musical World. 


Monstevr,—Dans le dernier numero de votre estimable feuille 
vous parlez Apropos de mes derniéres Etudes de l'inopportunité 
du titre de cet ouvrage:—Lcole essentielle des Pianistes, etc., etc, 

En acceuillant avec déférence et gratitude les critiques et les 
éloges dont mon ceuvre est l’objet de votre part, je ne puis 
assumer Ja responsabilité d’un fait qui m’est étranger. 

Le titre indiqué par l’auteur, tel qu’il se trouve sur les éditions 
francaise et allemande, est ainsi congu:—24 Mouvelles Etudes pour 
Piano. C’est done Péditeur anglais qui, sans m’en donner avis, 
a pris sur lui de faire subir au véritable titre une altération 
dont je n’avais aucune idée. 

Laissez-moi espérer que vous voudrez bien donner une place 
a cette déclaration, puisque il s’agit du droit le plus simple de 
Yauteur, celui de donner le nom a son ouvrage. 

Veuillez recevoir, Monsieur, l’assurance de la haute considé- 
ration avec laquelle je suis, votre tout devoué serviteur, 

STEPHEN HELLER. 

Paris, 15 Novembre, 1858. 


(TRANSLATION.) 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—In the last number of your esteemed journal, in speaking 
of my Studies (Op. 90), you comment upon the impropriety of 
the title—Zole Essentielle des Pianistes, &c., &c. 

While accepting with deference and gratitude the criticism 
and the praise you bestow upon my work, I cannot assume the 
responsibility of a proceeding to which I am a stranger. 

The title indicated by the author, and attached to the French 
and German editions, is as follows:—24 Nouvelles Etudes pour 
Piano. Thus it isthe English publisher who, without informing 
me, has taken upon himself to make the real title undergo an 
alteration of which I had no idea. 

Allow me to hope that you will find room for this declara- 
tion, since it relates to the most simple of an author's rights, 
that of giving a name to his work. 

Accept, Sir, the assurance of the high consideration with 
which I am, yours, &c., &e., STEPHEN HELLER. 








THE SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 
To tne Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—The Sacred Harmonic Society announces its 27th 
season as about to commence this month, and, relying on past suc- 
cesses and on past achievements in the cause of true art, appeals 
once more to the lovers of sacred music for their support. 

For the first concert of the new season they announce a 
novelty—Haydn’s Creation /—the Oratorio which the London 
Sacred Harmonic Society so constantly performs for the gratifi- 
cation of its subscribers; the oratorio which so frequently 
tempts our suburban friends to fill the now deserted Surrey 
Music Hall,—the oratorio which delights Islington,— which 
awakens the echoes of the old Crosby Hall,—which is a staple 
programme for the Cecilian and other minor choral societies of 
this metropolis, and the oratorio which every new-born provin- 
cial vocal association invarial!y announces to be performed at 
the first and opening concert. 

Now I am not insensible to the beauties of old Haydn’s popu- 
lar and melodious oratorio. Apollo forbid! But, for a great 
Society like the Sacred Harmonic, after a six months’ recess, to 
have nothing more stirring and interesting to present to its sub- 
scribers, shows a want of enterprising spirit, and a determina- 
tion to keep in only a regular beaten-down track, which argues 
badly for future and continued success. 

Why are so many of Handel’s master-pieces still allowed to 
repose in dusty obscurity on the Society’s library shelves ? Why 
is Beethoven’s mass in D still almost a closed book ? Why is 
Mendelssohn’s St. Paul left to Mr. Hullah and his Upper Singing 
School? and why should a masterpiece, such as Cherubini’s 
Ltequiem be always so studiously neglected? Who, that heard 
this latter noble composition at a concert of the New Philhar- 
monic Society some years ago, can forget its manifold and ex- 





traordinary beauties, or the sensation which a comparatively 
inefficient performance created ? 

I take this opportunity of calling the attention of the Com- 
mittee of the Sacred Harmonic Society to one vitally im- 
portant subject—viz., the vocal efficiency of their choir. 

Those who were present at the recent festivals at Leeds and 
Birmingham, could not fail to remark, that a choir of not more 
than three-hundred singers produced far more genuine tone and 
effect than the chromed Seven Hundred in Exeter Hall! 
And why so? because each singer was competent for his task, 
vocally and artistically! Not so the choir of the Sacred Har- 
monic Society. If pee tested, it would be found that a 
large proportion of the members are utterly incompetent through 
want of natural voice, and of sufficient musical ability. Many 
never attend any but the final rehearsals, and not always even 
these: and many, old age or physical infirmities have rendered 
worse than useless either at rehearsals or at performances. 

It is certain that, if this state of affairs is not remedied, the 
standard of excellence at the Society’s concerts must year by 
year become lower. Singers, who barely know their notes, or 
who are unable to sing in tune, produce noise and confusion, not 
musical sound ; and men, who from age, or from natural infir- 
mities, can only speak with labour, cannot be expected to aid 
much in the effect of a chorus. 

The laws and regulations of the Society should be reformed. 
Every member of the choir should be subjected to a careful 
examination at the commencement of each season. 

Old age, vocal deficiencies, and musical incompetency, should 
be rigorously excluded, and care should be taken that no mem- 
ber who had failed to attend a single rehearsal should be 
allowed, under any pretence whatever, to take part in the public 
performance of that particular programme. 

Such regulations as these would work a speedy change. 
There are hundreds of applicants with fresh and vigorous voices 
anxious to enrol themselves in the ranks of the Society ; but the 
answer invariably is, “We are full !”—ay, full of incompetency ! 

If the Sacred Harmonic Society would maintain its present 
position, fresh blood must be infused into the direction, their 
ranks must be weeded, and their laws be more stringent. The 
more select the choir, the greater will be the honour of being 
a member, and the greater will be the number of ready and 
able recruits. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Mvsicus. 





Rounp, Catcu, anp Canon Cius,—The above society was 
founded by the late Mr. Hawkins, at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern, and afterwards removed to the Thatched House. Its 
meetings are now held at the Freemason’s Tavern (the openin 
one being on Saturday), and are to continue fortnightly until 
March. Mr. Francis took the chair after prayers (grace), and 
his “ orders of the day” were admirable, as the annexed list will 
testify:—Grace, “For thee and all thy mercies (1545) ; glees, 
“ Strike the lyre” (T. Cooke), “ Beauties, have you seen a toy” 
(Evans), “Cold is Cadwallo’s tongue” (Horsley), “Sweet is 
Evening” (Horsley), “It was a lover and his lass” (Stevens), 
“The sycamore shade” (Goss), Catch, “ Let’s have a catch, and 
not a glee” (T. Cooke), Glees, “To a kiss” (Beale), “O the 
sweet contentment” (Horsley), “Just like love” (Davy), Ma- 
drigal, “We happy shepherd swains” (Netherclift), Finale, 
“Let the sparkling wine.” The vocalists were Messrs. Barnby, 
Bradbury, Bagster, Cummings, Francis, Gear, Land, Lawler, 
Machin, and Wynn. Horsley’s composition was redemanded. 
Novello’s arrangement of Davy’s popular melody was also given 
twice. In these encores, the vocalisation of Mr. Francis in the 
alto parts was universally admired. Mr. Cummings, a tenor 
in the Temple choir, and Mr. Lawler, the basso, also distinguished 
themselves in “ Just like love.” On the health of the visitors 
being drunk, with which toast Mr. Gruniesen’s name, as an 
amateur, was associated, that well-known and highly-esteemed 
connoisseur pointed out, in returning thanks, the pre-eminence 
which this country had attained, not only through the number 
and variety of her musical institutions, but also through their 
speciality, vocalists and instrumentalists of every school being 
represented, 
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ST. MARTIN’S HALL. 


Sr. Martin’s Hat may at length be looked upon as finished. 
Better late than never, We cannot express very strong admi- 
ration for the style in which the interior of the Great Hall is 
decorated,* but we may congratulate Mr. Hullah and his patrons 
on the arrangements which now render it what it was not pre- 
viously, an arena where music can noi only be heard under condi- 
tions favourable to sound, but with personal comfort and con- 
venience. The new orchestra, too, is a wonderful improve- 
ment on the old one, the new stall seats are commodious, and 
the new stall-entrance, at the north side of the building, 
is an unquestionable advantaget. Opinions may differ about 
the artistic taste exhibited in the style with which these wel- 
come innovations have been accomplished, but about the 
advantages secured to the frequenters of St. Martin’s Hall there 
cannot be a question. 

The winter season commenced on Wednesday night, with Men- 
delssohn’s St. Paul, one of the works most calculated to perplex 
the members of Mr. Hullah’s Upper Singing School, and with 
which they are the least familiar. The performance generally 
so far as the choruses were concerned, revealed all the defects 
complained of last season—unsteadiness, wavering intonation, 
absence of clearness and delicacy, occasionally preponderating. 
What was good was just as good before—for it is a peculiarity 
with the members of the Upper Singing School that they neither 
go backward nor forward, but maintain the same level with un- 
swerving consistency. For this reason the less they meddle 
with music so difficult as that which abounds in St. Paul the 
better. We suppose they will not exert themselves, unless now 
and then for a “spirt’—as on the occasion when the Winth 
Symphony was produced, and did them so much credit ; at any 
rate there is no other way to account for so many short-comings 
after so long experience. Has Mr. Hullah enough of the despot 





* “Tn conformity with the original intentions of the proprietor, the 
Large Hall has been re-painted, and decorated polychromically, in a 
style which harmonises with the architectural design of the building. 
The ceiling is now covered with ornament, the prevailing colours in 
which are red, blue, white and green. The panels are covered with a 
bold Elizabethan design in white, while the mouldings are decorated 
with broatl bands of colour, broken by the introduction, in parts, of 
Elizabethan ,ornaments. The walls have also been subjected to poly- 
chromical decoration, so that the effect of the entire Hall as it now 
stands, is to present a fine example of an interior of the Elizabethan 
period, while, at the same time, that air of cheerfulness which is so 
essential to a place of public amusement, has been secured. In con- 
nection with these decorations in the Large Hall, the staircases and 
smaller rooms throughout the building have been re-painted.”—(From 
Mr. Hullah’s Prospectus.) 

“+ A new orchestra has been constructed, under the personal 
superintendence of the proprietor, whose long experience of the points 
required in a thoroughly good orchestra has been brought to bear in 
the present instance; and it is believed that the result is one of the 
most convenient and elegant orchestras in Europe. New stall-seats 
have been added, and care has been taken to secure comfort to the 
sitters, by constructing the seats of a proper height, and by allowing 
ample room for each person. In compliance with numerous requests, 
a portion of the stall-seats consists of chairs made expressly for St. 
Martin’s Hall—the rest being settees with stuffed seats and backs, each 
capable of holding four persons. A newstall entrance has been opened 
in Wilson-street (on the north side of the building), which runs parallel 
with Long Acre. By this alteration visitors to the stalls will proceed 
up the grand staircase, and thus avoid the necessity of traversing 
the long passage under the great hall, and also of ascending the smaller 
staircase near the Charles-street end of the building. By this arrange- 
ments the latter staircase is left entirely free for the use of the lecturer 
or performers. Refreshment and waiting room.—Arrangements have 
been entered into for the supply of tea, coffee, ices, and other light 
refreshments on the occasions of concerts and entertainments, and for 
this purpose the long room known as the library, situated close to the 
new stall entrance, in Wilson-street, has been papered and painted, and 
will henceforth serve as a refreshment room, and also as a crush room 
after the concerts are over. For the convenience of visitors to the area 
and galleries, refreshment stands will be erected on the landings of the 
great staircase.” — Prospectus, 





in him? We fear not, although he is a contemporary of Mr. 
Costa and Louis Napoleon. 

With the exception of Mr. Santley—who, if at present lacking 
weight for the effective delivery of all the music of Paul (such 
as was the case with his Z/ijah), still evinced such thoroughly 
artistic qualities as to entitle him (notwithstanding his desire to 
exhibit his high F sharp, at Mendelssohn’s expense, in the 
second part of the air, “O God, have mercy !”) to very high 
praise—we are unable to bestow unqualified eulogy La any of 
the solo singers. What could have induced Mr. Hullah to en- 
trust the tenor music (including the great and arduous part of 
Stephen) to afnervous semi-barytone, with a trembling falsetto, 
we are at a lossto guess. If he wished to afford Mr. Arthurson 
a chance, he might have carried out his good intentions without 
exposing his protégé to such imminent risk. Another new- 
comer—Madlle. Behrens (a native of what country is not stated) 
—was the reverse of Mr. Arthurson in one respect, being not at 
all nervous, but very much the contrary. We own we should 
have been better pleased to observe some slight degree 
of timidity in this débutante, who might then have given 
us the beautiful contralto air, “But the Lord is mind- 
ful of his own,” with the expression that becomes it, 
instead of in the exaggerated theatrical style which a writer 
in The Globe twits the “well-regulated critics” of the morning 
press for not admiring. Madlle. Behrens was encored by the 
audience, and therefore will probably smile (with Zhe Globe) 
at the “well-regulated critics,” at which the “ well-regulated 
critics” may or may not be disconcerted and abashed. But 
seriously Madlle. Behrens will do well to consider that sacred 
music demands a certain calm elevation of style. Madlle. 
Maria de Villar progresses. Her voice is good, especially in 
the upper notes, and she is painstaking and intelligent ; but 
the soprano music in St. Paul, and especially the angelic air, 
“ Jerusalem,” does not require so many rallentandt, ritardandi, 
diminuendi, sforzandi, crescendi, lusingandi, &e.—and (senza 
lusingheria)—we are assured that Madlle. de Villar has no more 
need of them than the music. Mr. Barnby was a very good 
second bass. 

Nearly all the choruses, and nearly all the airs and duets were 
sung too slowly. Even “Consume them all” (otherwise fa- 
mously given by Mr. Santley) suffered from this mistake. We 
have recently had to complain of velox lingue mania ; does Mr. 
Hullah, anxious to please “ well-regulated critics,” intend drift- 
ing back silently into the opposite extreme of the ancient and 
effete school of Knyvett and “Sir Henry ?” 

The band (Mr. Blagrove leader) played the overture well, and 
was generally efficient in the accompaniments. It is between 
50 and 60 (nearer 60 than 50) strong, and only wants a little re- 
inforcement in the lower “strings.”* Mr. E. J. Hopkins was at 
the organ, as correct and diligent as always. This gentleman is 
Mr. Hullah’s right arm, just as Mr. Blagrove is his left. The 
hall was very full, the oratorio much applauded, in spite of the 
marked opposition of ascetics and Pythagoreans, and Mr. 
Hullah welcomed with loud applause on taking his place in the 
orchestra. 





Srtpy.—Mr. Milnes has given a concert, with great suceess, in the 
Public Rooms. Miss Newbound, Miss Tankard, and Mr. Hinchcliffe 
were the vocalists, and Miss Milnes the pianist. 


* Here is the official list of performers :—First Violins —Messrs. 
Blagrove (principal), Bannister, Bezeth, Clementi, W. H. Hill, H. 





Hill, Kreutzer, Le Jeune, Tolbecque, and Zerbini. Second Violins— 
Messrs. Watson (principal), Calkin, Colchester, Marshall, Newsham, 
Packer, Perry, A. Simmonds, T. Watson, and J. Zerbini. Violas— 
Messrs Boileau, Trust, Webb, and Weslake. Violoncellos—Messrs. G. 
Collins (principal), Aylward, G. Calkin, Guest, and W. F. Reed. 
Double Basses—Messrs. Howell (principal), Mount, Reynolds, and 
Severn. Flutes—Messrs. Rockstro, and Chapman. Oboes—Messrs. 
Nicholson, and Chisholm. Clarionets—Messrs. Maycock, and Bad- 
derly. Bassoons—Messrs. Hausser and Nobbs. Horns—Messrs. 
Monn, Standen, Hayward, and Waterson. Trumpets—Messrs. Zeiss, 
and Ward. Trombones—Messrs. Webster, Horton, and Winterbottom. 
Serpent—Mr. Standen. Drum—Mr. Horton. Long Drum and Cym- 


bals—Mr. Seymour, 
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THE NEW ADELPHI THEATRE. 
(From the Era.) 

Many very absurd and unfounded statements are floating over the 
surface of theatrical gossip, and have even found their way into some 
of the public journals, in connection with the progress of the Adelphi 
Theatre ; some going so far as to gravely declare that extreme doubts 
are entertained as to whether the new house will or ever can be 
opened. 

The cause.of these rumours is variously stated ; with some it depends 
on a faulty plan, bad foundation, or rotten walls, while bolder hints 
point to a want of capital as being the real secret of delay. As such 
statements are extremely unfair, and at the same time most annoying 
to Mr: Webster, as from the credence given to them they in a measure 
impugn the veracity of that gentleman’s declaration to the public, that 
at acertain time his new theatre would be open for dramatic repre- 
sentation, we take the opportunity, knowing all the facts, to flatly and 
definitively contradict every assertion that conveys a doubt of the due 
fulfilment of that promise. 

It is true that the new theatre will not be open so soon as was ex- 
pected, and, indeed, contracted for, but this neither proceeds from want 
of adequate funds nor any error of plan or construction, but simply from 
want of space to carry on the necessary operations, and a desire to 
make the building of more than efficient strength and solidity. 

In the first place, the foundation is to be carried unusually low, and 
in consequence of the confined area, and having only one way of en- 
trance for carts, but one vehicle can be filled at a} time; this alone 
causes a most considerable delay in getting rid of the earth and debris. 
Another cause arose from making the party walls of a strength and 
thickness to carry the great weight of the superstructure, the conse- 
queace of which was that the adjoining old houses, unable to bear the 
pressure of the massive fabric raised against them, gave way, and neces- 
sitated Mr, Webster not only to take down and re-build his own work, 
but to put new walls to the rotten tenements on either side of him. 
But in despite of this unlooked-for cause of delay, the first principal of 
the roof is already in its place, and in a few days more the whole area 
will be roofed in. After that the work will proceed rapidly, for the 
gas is already laid on, and a double set of men will in future work 
night and day till the theatre is completed; and as the seats, fittings, 
scenery, and appurtenances are made, and only wait to be fitted into 
their several places, is sure to be effected by the time specified, and the 
house opened to the public early in December. As regards the rumour 
of deficient means, we have authority for stating that more than enough 
to make this the most elegant theatre in London is already in hand, 
and that if as much more as the estimated cost was required to complete 
the fabric it could be immediately procured. 

The difficulties Mr. Webster has had to contend with have been 
great, and his anxiety considerable, and we are assured that, despite all 
delays and vexations consequent on the rebuilding of his theatre, the 
faith he has ever preserved with the public will, on this occasion, be 
redeemed, like all other promises, by the opening, in a few weeks, of the 
new Adelphi Theatre. 

ALTRINCHAM.—The Choral Society gave their second concert in the 
Town Hall, which was crowded. The choir sang a selection from the 
music of Bishop, Hatton, &., &. The society is making, great 
aes several of the influential resident gentry have recently 
joined. 

INTERPOLATIONS IN AUBER’s “Crown Dramonps.”—With so 
much to say in unequivocal praise of the manner in which the 
opera is executed it is vexatious to be called upon to visit any 
portion of it with such severe censure as is deserved by the un- 
justifiable liberties which have been taken with one of the most 
finished and gem-like works of the great French composer, by 
the interpolation of the two airs by Mr. Brinley Richards, and 
Mr. Tully respectively, and of Rode’s air and variations, the 
latter introduced by Miss Pyne as a finale where the dramatic 
completeness and epigrammatic point of the conclusion, as left 
by composer and dramatist, positively exclude any such a con- 
ventional display of vocal fireworks, Excellent in themselves 
as these compositions may be, they are utterly at odds with the 
texture and character of the opera; and the attempt to graft 
anything, especially what is so incongruous in a work artistically 
perfect in itself, can only jar upon the ear and make the “ judi- 
cious grieve.” A better example than this should be set by 
managers who have shown so much zeal and devotion in 
establishing a field for English musical art.—Morning Herald. 





ALBERT SMITH IN CHINA. 


WE copy the following’from the Hong Kong Daily Press of 
Sept. 28, relative to an entertainment given by Mr, Albert Smith 
at the Club House, for the benefit of the local charities, on the 
previous Saturday :— 

“Tf the } psa of pleasing, and the consciousness of having 
contributed comfort to the poor and needy, can afford satisfac- 
tion to a Christian, Mr. Albert Smith must leave China a happy 
man. It really was an act of great politeness in him to 
afford this community the felicity of witnessing his powers 
of entertaining, and the managing of it in the manner he 
did, for the benefit of the charities, evinced a noble 
feeling, and the sensitiveness of a true gentleman. ‘ Had 
he given one entertainment for his own benefit towards 
defraying his travelling expenses, and another for the benefit of 
the charities, he would still have been entitled to great credit. 
Had he left without affording the community the pleasure of 
gratifying their curiosity in witnessing his far-famed powers, he 
might have been deemed a little ill-natured, But to gratify the 
public—to give alms to the poor—and take the consciousness of 
doing good, and the applause of a community he will never see 
again, for his reward, was doing the thing handsomely. We say, 
‘God bless him!’ 

“ His success was unprecedentedly brilliant in the annals of 
China. The rooms were thronged, the audience were in rap- 
tures; and although the admittance was very low, the receipts 
exceeded £200 of clear profit. Some of the local allusions, in 
‘ Galignani’s Messenger, to Hong Kong and its topics, elicited 
rapturous applause, at one time completely stopping him.” 

Mr. Albert Smith’s departure from China, in the “ Norna,” 
on the 28th, was a perfect ovation. The Chinese populace, 
hearing that he had raised a large sum to be divided om 
the poor, requested permission, through Mr. Rozario, of the 
Home Office, to carry him to the point of embarkation. About 
one o’clock in the afternoon, a very picturesque native pro- 
cession, with banners, embroidered cloths, lanterns, musical 
instruments, and various glittering accessories, formed in 
front of the Club at Hong-Kong, and an elaborately carved 
and gilt palanquin, similar to those used in the native 
wedding festivals, borne by four Chinese, carried Mr. Smith 
from the Club, along the Queen’s-road, to the ‘office and 
wharf of the Peninsular and Oriental Company, amidst the 
firing of guns and rockets, the music of the band, the cries of the 
people, and last, but not least, the hearty English “ three times 
three” from the members of the club, who clustered about the 
portico and balconies of that fine building, to wish their popular 
countryman “God speed” on his long voyage. No similar com- 
pliment, that we can call to mind, has ever been paid by the 
Chinese people here to an Englishman, Let us hope that such 
evidences of good feeling, on either side, may become frequent. 
Mr. Smith leaves us with the best and most sincere wishes for 
his prosperity and happiness from all classes of our somewhat 
divided society, amongst whom his unaffected good-temper and 
agreeable social qualities have made him exceedingly popular. 





Society or Arts.—The opening meeting of the 105th session of 
this society was to take place on Wednesdey evening, the 17th inst., 
when Mr. C. Wentworth Dilke, chairman of the council, will deliver 
the opening address. The medals awarded at the close of the laat 
session will be distributed. 

Tom ‘Tuums’s Equrrace.—A bull-dog attacked General Tom 
Thumb’s ponies on Monday, as he was riding to the Teutonic Hall, at 
Liverpool. The ponies ran at great speed, and it was with the utmost 
difficulty that the general was rescued in safety. His valet was knocked 
down and injured, one of the ponies was seriously wounded, and the 
carriage broken. The dog was secured, and the owner appeared and 
offered to make good all damages.— Liverpool Mercury. 

MANCHESTER.—M. Hallé’s orchestra concert, on Wednesday even- 
ing, the 10th inst., was very fashionably attended. The cheval de 
bataille was Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, which was capitally played. 
M. Hallé gave one of Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne worte, and a Rondo 
Brillant by the same composer. Madlle. Merei made her second 
appearance on this occasion, and fully justified the fayourable opinion 
elicited by her débd¢, 
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UZE. 
(From L’ Artiste de Paris.) 

Wuart life sparkles and flashes from the whole of Grétry’s 
little composition, Les Méprises par Ressemblance! This was 
one of the earliest operas he wrote. He attached but little 
value to it. In his agreeable mémoiels he mentions merely in 
an incidental manner this slight work, which is one of the most 
charming he ever composed. System has not obtained sole pos- 
session of it ; the writer does not strive to impart impression to 
everything ; as yet the philosophy, theory, and suggestions of 
Grimm, the speeches of Diderot, and the axioms of Mercier, 
have not bewilderingly penetrated the head and heart of the 
man who comes from Liége, and surrenders himself freely to his 
instinct. He does not yet arrange his inspirations, so as to 
frame them in system ; he does not proceed with the pre-formed 
notions of a doctor ; he advances without anxiously smoothing 
the folds of his robe. On all sides, the melody bursts forth, 
flowing on and developing itself like a living mountain spring, 
with a dash, copiousness and grace which enchants us. Scarcely 
has the first note resounded, ere passion is perceptible and forces 
its way through. Without any great amount of preparation, 
every touch is true; without scientific guidance, without me- 
chanical skill, without laborious effort, our hero brings his work 
into the world ; he draws rather than paints, but how lovely 
are his touches and how true his accent ! 

I was sitting at the Opéra-Comique, near one of our most 
genial aud learned musicians, and we chatted together. 

“TI wish,” Isaid to him, “all our more modern composers 
would come here and listen to Grétry. The worthy man has 
none of their merit, but he possesses a gift, one solitary quality, 
on which nearly all of them are deficient—namely, inspiration. 
Clever, learned, polished, mighty in resources, and fruitful in ex- 
pedients, they would be perfect, if they were not deficient in 
this one point.” 

“They make up for it by their skill.” 

“Now-a-days, we do everything by calculation and artistic 
trickery. Machiavel has become our master; we are no longer 
simple in anything, and we darkly imprint a profound policy on 
all the arts. Coldness, calculation, and the genius of mastering 
ourselves, ap ear to us the end of greatness. Inspiration sirikes 
us as childish, naiveté as folly, and feeling as madness. The exact 
contrary was the case with the eighteenth century, which every- 
where sought out feeling, pushing it to the greatest lengths, 
abusing it, and straining to express it with love, and sometimes 
with fary and madness. Look at our admirable Grétry! How 
entirely he belongs to the eighteenth century! how beautiful is 
this simple composition, and how expressive !” 

“Be it so!” replied my friend. “But how ridiculous is the 
libretto! You have a soldier of the Guard, giddy, virtuous, in 
love with every woman at the first glance, sentimental, elegiac, 
and a sturdy drinker. There is no more truth in this than in 
Watteau or even Greuze, whose roseate flesh tints, and roguish 
girls belong to the same style of thinking. What composer of 
the present day would set such a subject to music? OQ, those 
charming country manners! and that bailiff! and that tender 
father! and the voice of relationship and the cry of the 
heart!” 

“Do not speak too ill of the eighteenth century. Any one 
would be inclined to think that you belonged to those useless 
and too virtuous guardians of the harem, who speak ill of love. 
What saves the honour of the art of the eighteenth century is: 
that it is sincere in its tendencies, hopes, and dreams. It believes 
in shepherd-life; it adorns nature with so much lace, em- 
broidery, shirt-frills, and fans, that the whole affair is ridiculous. 
But so is the human race ; Gluck was true, and so was Diderot. 
Both of them, I confess, exaggerated nature : but their efforts 
were real, their tendencies, high and glowing, were sincere.” 

“You affirm, also, then, that the theatre is the expression of 
society 7” 

“Not at all! not for the world! The drama does not express 
what the society of any age or country does and carries out, but 
that which it dreams itself; not exactly that which it feels, but 


OLD PIECES.—GRETRY THE BROTHER OF 
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that for which it yearns; and that for which it endeavours to 
be, but that which it would like to be. Look at the serious and 
elevated reason of Moliére’s “ artists ;” at the glowing devotion 
of Calderon’s “lovers ;” at Corneille’s argumentative and spe- 
culating heroes. Never has humanity expressly and perfectly 
realised those models. But, in proportion as men’s souls strove 
to achieve a new idea, the theatre was renewed, in order to offer 
them, as it were, a slight shadow, a distant picture of this same 
much desired ideal, to their eternal deception, Hence, that 
which is called local colouring is an absurdity; the drama has 
never any colouring but that of itsown age; it does not express 
society, but the dream of society, and it improves nothing. On 
the contrary, it encourages the faults which it portrays. Let 
us strike out of our papers, my dear sir, such fine principles as: 

“The theatre is the improver of our morals ; 

“¢The most important thing in the drama is invention; 

‘<¢The drama is the expression of society, &e. &e.’ 4 

“Oh! what fables! and, as our forefather’s said, what elevated 
trifles! Our libraries are filled with them ; pedple speak and 
write in accordance with them; authors commentate on them ; 
twenty provincial academies take them as the subjects for their 
prize compositions, and the competitors descant upon them. 
And yet there is not one of these maxims which is not a 
lie!” 

“You speak like a book,” observed the composer, interrupting 
me. “ Yet what use is all this to me? Does it render Grétry’s 
music less primitive and elementary? less without colour, 
breadth, and power, and less agreeable kind of music for the 
wineshop ?” 

“M. Limnander’s music, I confess, contrasts especially with 
Grétry’s. Dash and colour distinguish M. Limnander; fine 
orchestration, intelligence, and knowledge, with less care than 
power. You are instantly struck with his orchestral superiority, 
if you compare it with the meagre instrumentation with which 
the melodies of the old Liége composer are furnished. How 
little brass in Grétry’s works ; scarcely more than a few flutes, 
with the violins and the oboes! But the essential principle of 
music is, most decidedly, possessed by Grétry in a greater 
degree than by the most brilliant and most learned of modern 
composers. He possesses all the feeling, accent, and passion.” 

“ He belongs to the time of Jean-Jacques, and Greuze, from 
which, thank goodness, we are now very far.” 

“Tt is true that we are no longer the same. Since the epoch 
in question France has often changed her soul, enthusiasm, 
convulsions! How many chemical experiments were tried with 
the French material? In how many different forms was the 
national paste kneaded! What a workshop is this society of 
ours, so often dissolved and again put together! How much 
the Micromégas at the head of these changes laugh! That 
which astonishes us, and causes us to laugh with pity—this vir- 
tuous giddiness, this popular sentimentality, this emphatic 
verbal stamp, this pastoral frivolity, and all the amorous stories 
of such brusque banality, rising to heroism—how it delighted, 
nay, entranced the youth of its time.” 

“You mean the blockheads.” 

“No; the masses ; the persons easily moved ; the sheep. In 
all times, those who rejoice in a small stock of original ideas 
sink, at the commencement of youth, into the stream of the 
ideas then general. They suck ir the colour of the fashion; 
they allow themselves to be completely soaked in it, and adopt 
the idea of the day. They live on it; they remain sunk in it, 
and carry it to the greatest length. About thirty or forty, when 
a woman or a shop, the toga or an embroidered coat changes 
them, they suddenly become wise, wash out the lively tints, 
cover the brilliant vermillion or ultra-marine with sober gray,and 
fall back stupidly into the every-day world, into the compact 
crowd. PuiLar2Te CHARLES. 








QuerensuzaD.—The members of the Black Dike Mills Literary 
Institution gave their fourth annual concert in the National School- 
room. ‘Tbe artists were, Mrs. Sunderland, Miss Freeman, Mr. 
Inkersall, and Mr. Delavante (vocalist); and Mr. J. Burton of the 
Bradford Choral Society solo pianist and conductor, 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
Under the Management of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr, W. Harrison. 


LAST WEEK BUT TWO OF THE SEASON. 


On Monday and Thursday will be produced (first and second times this season), 
THE BOHEMIAN GIRL. Thaddeus (his original character), Mr, W. Harrison ; 
‘Arline, Miss Louisa Pyne. On Tuesday and Friday (117th and 118th times), THE 
ROSE OF CASTILLE. On Wednesday, THE CROWN DIAMONDS. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon. To conclude with (each evening) a Ballet Divertisse- 


ment. Commence at valf-past Seven. 





The Public is respectfully informed, that the Tragedy of MACBETH can only be 
represented for a limited number of nights, 


ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Farewell Season of Mr. CHARLES KEAN as Manager, 


ON MONDAY, Wednesday, and Friday, MACBETH. 
Tuesday and Saturday, MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. Thursday, 
KING JOHN. Preceded every evening by a FARCE. 


JULLIEN’S CONCERTS.—LYCEUM THEATRE. 

e LAST WEEK BUT TWO.—EVERY NIGHT at Eight o’Clock.— 

M. WIENIAWSKI, the celebrated Violinist, will perform every evening.— 
Vocalist, Miss POOLE —‘‘Fern Leaves Valse,” Cornet Obbligatu, M. DUHEM. 
“‘Kiss Polka.” ‘English Quadrille.” ‘‘O!d Dog Tray Polka.” M. Jullien’s 
“Hymn of Universal Harmony.” New Grand Operatic Selection from DER 
FREISCHUTZ. M. Jullien’s Annual BAL MASQUE, on Monday, December 13th. 


REAT NATIONAL STANDARD THEATRE, 
SHOREDITCH.—Proprietor, Mr. Jonn DoucGtass, 

Madame Celeste in Six Characters. Production of the Adelphi drama of SATAN. 
First night of the Burlesque of NORMA; Mr. Paul Bedford as Norma, 
On Monday, and during the week, to commence with the Adelphi drama of 
SATAN. Satan, Madame Celeste ; Checorie, Mr. Paul Bedford; Mad. de Lucival, 
Miss Eliza Arden. To be followed by the Burlesque of NORMA; Norma, 
Mr. Paul Bedford ; Pollio, Miss Eliza Arden; Adelgisa, Mr. G. B. Bigwood. ‘To 
conclude with a favourite drama, in which Mrs. R. Honner will perform. No 
Advance in the Prices, 














DEATH. 
M. Herman Léon, the well-known bass singer, at Paris, of apoplexy, 
on Sunday last, in the forty-sixth year of his age. 
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Ir we were called upon to adduce some one proof more 
convincing than another of the progress music has made of 
late years in this country, we would unhesitatingly point to 
the fact of the greater regard paid to the production of 
operas in the present day than formerly, and the greater 
desire manifested to represent the composer according to his 
intentions. From the time of Pacchierotti, the famous male 
soprano, almost down to Catalani, the famous female soprano, 
the works brought out at the Italian Opera were mere 
pasticcios, or were treated as such,and were used to little other 
purpose than as outlines which the singer might fill up at his 
pleasure. The introduction of the works of the first Italian 
masters—more especially when the artist’s conscience was 
not swallowed up in his vanity—created a reaction. Piccini, 
Paer, Paesiello, and Cimarosa were the original reformers 
of the Italian stage, but, until Mozart appeared, and by the 
consistency and perfect form of his compositions, precluded 
the possibility of interfering with them without destroying 
their symmetry and beauty, no opera was respected in its 
integrity. Afterwards, when composers wrote more care- 
fully, and the librettos had greater dramatic meaning, the 
pasticcio-opera became the exception, not the rule, on the 
Italian stage. 

At the English theatres, however, where opera was per- 
formed, the works of every foreign composer, including even 
Mozart, were converted into medleys, not merely to suit 
the caprices or idiosyncracies of vocalists, but to afford 
the musical directors an opportunity of introducing vari- 





ous compositions by themselves—after the manner of 
Jews at a grand sale by auction, when they send in some 
base articles of their own to solicit attention under cover of 
the superior goods. It is with a feeling something akin to 
horror we look back to the days when managers of the 
patent theatres deemed it necessary to make veritable hotch- 
potch of such masterpieces as the Marriage of Figaro and the 
Barber of Seville, to befit them, as they imagined, for the 
public palate. The late Sir Henry Bishop, when Le Nozze 
di Figaro was being adapted to the English stage, flung 
Mozart’s overture into the waste-paper basket, and con- 
cocted, or decocted, a new one.* The most famous song in 
the Barber of Seville, some thirty years ago, used to bea 
ballad of the day called “An old man would be wooing,”— 
which, notwithstanding, has not. preserved its fame like 
“Una Voce,” or “Largo al factotum.” Musical genius 
was held in strange reverence in those days. No 
work, whatever its reputation, whoever the composer, 
was safe from those Fillibusters of Art. Rossini’s operas, 
above all, furnished glorious material for their pruning 
knives, their scissors and paste. Mr. Rophino Lacy 
made a regular onslaught on that unfortunate composer, 
and scarcely left him a whole thought in the right 
place. Poor Cenerentola was converted into a real cinder- 
wench, who raked from the ashes of many heaps tempting 
pieces of coke and bits of charcoal, to light her fire anew. 
Ivanhoe, the Saxon, borrowed barbaric gold and Assyrian 
splendour from Queen Semiramis, and southern grace and 
beauty from Count Corradino. “Last change of all”— William 
Tell, by a subtle and transcendental process—not to be 
fathomed in this dullage—was transmuted into Hofer ; or, The 
Tell of the Tyrol, with such alterations, admissions, omis- 
sions, and excisions, as the wisdom of the sublime triad— 
manager, musical director, and publisher—deemed requisite 
in the Swan of Pesaro’s immortal chef-dauwvre. At length, 
when original operas, of graver pretensions than Love wm a 
Village, The Devil’s Bridge, or The Cabinet, were introduced, 
managers began to understand that music was the primary 
consideration in such works, and the establishment of a 
regular “ English Opera” at the Lyceum Theatre led the way 
to a right appreciation of lyric masterpieces. 

It had never entered into the heads of English managers 
that operas, being elaborate works of art, should be held in 
the same estimation as tragedies and comedies, and treated 
in the same manner. It never occurred to them that Don 
Giovanni, in conception and execution, was a work com- 
parable to Rowe’s Fair Penitent, or Home’s Douglas, In 
England the directors of musical theatres are almost inva- 
riably ignorant of music, and, being ignorant, are not prone 
to regard its merits, its influence, and its power. Let us 
consider for a moment what a manager might do, who, 
without any check upon his authority and placing poetry 
and music in the same balance—that is, estimating the 
drama at the same rate as the opera—felt inclined to 
produce an acknowledged masterpiece of dramatic literature 
with all the effect he could give it according to his peculiar 
way of thinking. Perhaps he might be repelled instinc- 
tively from laying hands upon Lear, Othello, or Hamlet-— 
although, bearing our supposition in mind, we are not 
quite so sure of that—but still not shrink from meddling 
with Romeo and Juliet. The bills announcing this per- 
formance would then, in all probability, read as follows :— 





* The Barber of Seville was afterwards re-overtured by the same 
gentleman in a similar manner. 
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“On Saturday will be revived Shakspere’s tragedy of Romeo and 
Juliet, when Mr. Keene will have the honour of introducing a solilo- 
quy, written expressly for another occasion, by Mr. Edward Fitzball. 
A dialogue from one of the pantomimes of Mr. Nelson Lee, will also 
be delivered by Miss Barnes and Mr, Keene; and Mr. Makereddy will 
speak at the end the brilliant tag to Mr. Charles Selby’s popular 
farce of Shoes at the Duck.” 

Or, let us put it in another light. The possessor of one 
of Turner's finest pictures is desirous of exhibiting it in 
public, but fearing least the picture—although, remember, 
an acknowledged masterpiece—should not have sufficient 
attractions, gives out that he has had painted in it a new 
figure by Phil Cobalt, and an original cloud by Smiles of 
Walworth. Or, an exhibition of Canova’s statue of Venus 
might be heralded with the declaration, that, to render this 
grand work of Art more complete and striking, the pro- 
prietor has made additions to the figure of the Goddess, by 
placing an Irish diamond aigrette on the forehead, and a 
Colt’s revolver in the right hand. We might multiply 
examples, if we were only desirous of raising a laugh ; but 
the absurdities which present themselves in the above came 
unsought, and if we indulged in further caricatures, how- 
ever unintentionally, we might seem to treat that with levity 
which deserves the severest censure. 

Interpolations in a work of art, unless effected with judg- 
ment, are simply insults to the composer. They are some- 
times, perhaps, allowable; but the pieces interpolated 
should always belong to the composer of the opera in 
which they are introduced. It would not do to have a 
round of Trap, Bat, and Ball lugged into the middle of a 
Cricket Match; it would not do to have drops of porter 
poured into our champagne; it would not do to have green 
gooseberries poked into our Christmas plum pudding; it 
would not do to have any thing that is delightful and agreeable 
interrupted and spoiled by platitudes and common-places. 
We have always had an instinctive dislike to currants in 
pancakes. No doubt the feeling originated in the same 
aversion to contrasts without meaning, and mixtures that 
will not amalgamate. 








TWADDLING moralists delight to tell their few readers, 
that self-conquest is the greatest of victories. Alexander of 
Macedon subdued the larger portion of the known world; 
but though he tamed Bucephalus, he could not bridle his own 
hasty temper—and his conquests have not more busily em- 
ployed historians, than his defeat has inspired the dealers in 
ethical common-places. Moreover, he went wrong in a lucky 
place. Clytus, whom he killed in a passion, was a “bore” of 
the first magnitude, and with “bores” of such eminence 
twaddling moralists naturally sympathise. 

Granted that self-conquest is the greatest of victories, the 
Sydenham Palace is the greatest of victors, for within the 
last few days it has beaten itself hollow. We know not 
wherewith to compare it, save with some celebrated whist- 
player, who, having defeated every adversary, and bullied 
every partner, commits a “revoke,” and thus gloriously 
deprives himself of three tricks. 

Scanning over some cheap and instructive almanac, with 
its glass eye, the Crystal Palace has discovered that the cen- 
tenary of Robert Burns’s natal day will fall on the 25th of 
January, 1859. Inkermann and Balaclava having been 
used up (thriftily, be it observed—the same show serving 
for two occasions, as the same baked meats served Gertrude 
for her husband’s funeral and her own wedding), it (the 
Palace) was thinking within itself, whether it should com- 
memorate the Battle of Agincourt, and give a free admission 





to all the London cobblers, because that memorable engage- 
ment took place on St. Crispin’s Day. The fact of the 
entente cordiale with France was, however, rather perplexing; 
and the glass eye did not clearly see its way. Blessed, there- 
fore was the revelation that the centenary of Burns’s birth- 
day was tolerably close at hand,—about to fall, too, ata 
season when Sydenham business inclines to be dull. 

“We will have a Burns's festival,’ quoth the Crystal 
Palace, “and we will have for the nonce a sort of Burns’s 
museum.” What was Hecuba to the player, and what was 
the player to Hecuba? What has Burns, the poet of the 
north, to do with the Cockney palace in the south? A great 
deal. Burns, though a Scot, nevertheless had a birthday, 
and a birthday, after the lapse of 100 years, becomes a cen- 
tenary, and a centeneray is something to celebrate. When 
the Musical World has reached the one hundredth year from 
its first foundation, won’t there be something like a celebra- 
tion at the Sydenham Palace then? 

That the festival may have its appropriate accompani- 
ments persons in the possession of “ Burns relics” are invited 
to contribute from their abundance. If we are lucky we 
shall see Burns's tobacco-box, and Burns’s cutty-pipe, and 
Burns's spittoon, and Burns’s breeches—and we shall bless 
our good fortune. Proud too, and with reason, all the cannie 
Scots will be, at this tribute paid to their national bard. 
The blue bonnets are coming over the border with a ven- 
geance. Charles Edward only brought them as far as Derby ; 
but the directors of the Crystal Palace bring them all the 
way to Sydenham. 

However, the mere festival is not deemed sufficient for 
the celebration of such an important day as the 25th of 
January, 1859. The Crystal Palace offers fifty guineas for 
the best poem contributed in honour of the occasion. Nor 
does it heedlessly bestow its favours. The poem must be in 
English, not in Scotch, though a Scotch phrase or two will 
be tolerated. It is to be not less than 100 nor more than 
200 lines in length; and (be it written in letters of adamant) 
the copyright of the composition will be the property of the 
Sydenham donor. Maunificent Crystal Palace! 

When Sannazar wrote his celebrated Latin epigram in 
honour of Venice, the republic paid him a ducat for the 
first word, two ducats for the next, and so on in geometrical 
progression. History has not told us in whom the copyright 
was vested. 

“Shall a Fiesco be outshone by a Doria in magnanimity?” 
says the hero of Schiller’s tragedy. “Shall the Crystal 
Palace beat us in liberality?” say we. The anniversary of 
Hafiz’s birthday is coming in the course of the year, and 
when it does come we will give two numbers of the Musical 
World gratis to the writer of the best Persian ode, and he 
may have his copyright all to himself. There! 








Miss AraBELLA Gopparp, says the Era, (says the Standard,) 
is engaged to M. Gustavus L. Geary, the eminent tenor singer 
of Dublin, for a series of concerts in that city, Cork, and Lime- 
rick, the first week in February, in conjunction with other 
artists of celebrity. ; 

Tue Hanpew Festivat.—The great Commemoration Festival 
to celebrate the centenary of Handel’s death will be held at the 
Crystal Palace in June. 

Mr. Henry Lrx.—We regret to announce the death of Mr. Henry 
Lee, late of the Theatres Royal, Drury-lane, Olympic, Marylebone, &e., 
after a protracted and painful illness. The deceased wiil be remem- 
bered by playgoers as a most painstaking and conscientious performer, 
while his private character had rendered him a valued friend to a large 
circle of the theatrical profession.—Zra. 
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M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 


Tue first “ Mendelssohn’s Night” (Monday) attracted so vast 
a crowd of amateurs that it was impossible to accommodate 
them all in the Lyceum, and hundreds were sent away disap- 

ointed, many (@ rebrousse poil) being forced to take their mone 

faak, and grumbling as they took it. It could not be helped, 
however. M. Jullien would willingly have received the whole 
multitude that besieged his doors, but “the nature of things,” 
no two of which can be at the same time in the same place (as 
Professor Porson found to his displeasure), did not admit of 
it. And so those who arrived later than their more fortunate 
 devanciers ”* were compelled to wait till the second “night ” 
(Friday), when the same programme, with the single exception 
of the vocal piece, was to be repeated. We never beheld a 
denser mob in a theatre—a more attentive mob than in the 
promenade and galleries, a better dressed or more eloquent mob 
than in the boxes, public and private—and never remember 
greater enthusiasm created by a musical performance. M. Jullien 
was in his element, and triumphed gloriously. The Mendelssohn 
selection was as follows :— 


Symphony in A major—(the “ Italian”)... se 

Concerto (pianoforte) in G minor — Miss Arabella 
Goddard... oes a ey 

Scena (soprano) “ Infelice’”—Miss Stabbach 

Concerto (violin)—M. Wieniawski ee 

Wedding March (Midsnmmer Night’s Dream) 


Mendelssohn. 


Neither too long, nor too short, this banquet of musical sweets 
was eagerly devoured, and left the ear and the mind at the end 
quite as unsatiated as refreshed. And then the execution was 
almost unexceptionably perfect. The symphony has rarely been 
executed with greater point and vigour, rarely with greater 
delicacy and attention to light and shade. The “ tempr” were 
admirable, and the advantage obtained by not taking the allegro 
vivace as though it were a presto, according to recent custom, 
was incalculable. The andante con moto (no longer Pilgrim’s 
March—for which proof of good sense M. Jullien deserves 
credit), was encored, and the splendidly characteristic saltarello 
heard with delight. The whole was a purely musical treat of 
the very highest order. The applause at the end of every move- 
ment was loud and unanimous, 

M. Wieniawski played the violin concerto with amazing fire 
and a sureness of mechanism that nothing could disturb. He 
also restored the cadence in the first movement almost to its 
original shape, by which it lost neither brilliancy nor interest; 
on the contrary gained both. M. Wieniawski is too fine an 
artist himself not to reverence finished art in others. His re- 
ception was most flattering (not a bit more so, however, than 
was deserved), and he was recalled to the orchestra after de- 
mecodne the platform, and again and again aplauded “to the 
echo.’ 

It was one of M. Jullien’s golden evenings. Everything 
was lucky—everything “went ”—and “went off’—well. Miss 
Stabbach, trying and difficult as is the scena “Infelice,” sang 
it in a correct, effective, and agreeably unpretending manner, 
which entitled her to the hearty approval of the lovers of 
Mendelssohn’s music. 

The pianoforte concerto was one of the most irreproachable 
performances we have ever heard. Miss Arabella Goddard 
always plays finely—we need not remind our readers of that ; 
but on the present occasion she seemed inspired. The “ gifted 
young goddess of the chords” * appeared calmly conscious of her 
divinity, and her fingers swept over the keys of the instrument 
like the breeze over tho strings of an A®olian harp, making 
music just as plaintive, dulcet, and harmonious. It was a per- 
formance in all respects truly Orphean; and the whole audi- 
ence, including M. Jullien himself, who sat listening with 
rapt attention (and, perhaps, mentally apostrophising the fair 
pianist in the words of Catullus— 





* Every one must be behind his “ devancier.’—Printer’s Devil. 


* The Leader. 








Ap ARABELLAM.— Carm. 61. 
‘Tile mi par esse Deo videtur, 
Ille, si fas est superare Divos, 
Qui sedens adversus identidem te, 
Spectat et audit”—) 

and the members of the orchestra, were thoroughly enchanted. 
Had they been otherwise, indeed, they would have been as diffi- 
cult to move as stocks and stones. That they had voices and 
palms, as well as hearts, for sweet music, was shown, @ maintes 
reprises, during the progress of the concerto, and uproariously 
at the end, when Miss Goddard was honoured by an “ovation” — 
and a “re-ovation” on returning to the orchestra—which we 
shall not attempt to describe.” 

The superb Wedding March, superbly played, Age the 
Mendelssohn selection to an end with the utmost écldt. It was, 
as a matter of course, encored. 

In the second part, M. Wieniawski played Paganini’s “Di 
tanti palpiti,” with marvellous skill, and created a furore. On 
being encored, he performed some variations from the Carnavad. 
The Der Freischiitz medley has made a great hit, while the Fern 
Leaves Waltz and Kiss Polka, are becoming quite the “rage.” 
So that M. Jullien may be considered, now at this moment, in 
the full zenith of his popularity. 

A word about the second “ Mendelssohn night,”’—which took 
place yesterday evening, while we were going to press—in our 
next. On the “Beethoven night,” among other things we are 
led to expect the 4th symphony (in B flat), and the Kreutzer 
Sonata, by Miss Arabella Goddard and M. Wieniawski. If the 
rest is to match, there will be a glorious programme, and no 
mistake. 








CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


Tue first Saturday winter concerts was given in the large 
concert-room on the afternoon of the 138th inst., the vocalists 
being Miss Stabbach, Mr. Montem Smith, and chorus selected 
from the Royal Italian Opera company, under the direction of 
Mr. Smythson, and the company’s band, under Mr, Manns, The 
principal novelty was the performance, “by permission of Mr. 
Costa,” for the first time in London, of his serenata, The Dream, 
written and composed for the marriage of her Royal Highness 
the Princess Royal, and executed before the Queen at Bucking- 
ham Palace. The entire programme was as follows :— 
Overture, “ Jessonda” ms “6s ... Spokr. 

Song, “I'll win renown,” Mr. Montem Smith veo ae ee 5 
Glee, “Sleep gentle Lady,” by the Chorus ... Sir H. Bishop. 
Duet, “ Zuleika and Hassan,” Miss Stabbach and 

Mr. Montem Smith his “i .. Mendelssohn. 
Symphony, No. 4 (The Italian) ai ... Mendelssohn. 
New Song, “ Bonnie New Moon,” Miss Stabbach .., Linley. 

Part Song, “I saw lovely Phillis,” by the Chorus... Pearsall. 
Serenata, “The Dream,” Miss Stabbach, Mr. Montem 

Smith, and Chorus ... -a ay! ... Costa. 

On the whole the concert was one of more than average 
interest, 








Surrey TueaTre.—The performances for this evening (Satur- 
day) are under the superintendence of a committee of com- 
positors, engaged on the daily press, who have organised a 
benefit for the widow and child of one of their colleagues, whose 
recent death was attended by circumstances of a very melan- 
choly description. Sheridan Knowles’s play of William Tell is 
announced for representation. Mr. Mackney, the comic singer, 
has also offered his services to assist the commendable purpose 
for which the entertainment has been designed. 


EPIGRAM.* 
When drunk with Balf 
And half and half, 
Champagne and Auber (pronounce Ober) 
Will get you sober, 





PisistrRatus- CAXTON. 





* Found twisted round a bouquet, thrown from a private box during 
a recent performance of the Crown Diamonds at Drury Lane Theatre. 
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MADLLE. PICCOLOMINI AT NEW YORK. 
(From the New York Musical Review.) 


Suz has sung at last, and the feverish expectations, the san- 
guine hopes of success, and perhaps also of non-success, have 
subsided into the more calm and ordinary life of an operatic 
season. “ Ji n’y a que le premier pas qui coute,” and few know 
what this first step has cost our smart and enterprising manager 
and his “ pet” prima donna. And it must have cost the public 
‘something too, for a larger and more paying audience we have 
seldom seen. The seats were sold at a high premium, and the 
professional dead heads represented only in the smallest number. 
As to the others, Mr. Ullman probably knows best how many 
of them filled his pockets. 

When Madlle. Piccolomini stepped forward, she created a most 
genuine feeling of agreeable surprise. The audience of the 
Academy saw for once a young and pretty girl on the stage. 
“This is decidedly new !” exclaimed our neighbour, an habitué 
who had long given up hope of the sight of anything but the 
old and worn-out, in the shape of prime donne. There was 
something fresh and natural about her, which made the public 
cheerful, and rather more enthusiastic than is customary at our 
opera-house. And this freshness and naturalness are also the 
distinct features of her performance. No doubt, in Madlle. 
Piccolomini we have a marked individuality, something apart 
from the conventional appearances on the stage. We have seen 
the réle of Violetta by Mesdames Lagrange, Gassier, Gazzaniga, 
and Colson, and yet there was not one air, one single phrase, 
which Madlle. Piccolomini did not give quite differently from her 
predecessors in the same character. She details to an extent 
we have never seen done before. She pictures constantly ; 
her slow movements, her cabalettas are full of points, and 
everything breathes life and intense feeling. Of course, if you 
cannot see her face and the constant changes of her features, if 
you only hear her sing, you will be disappointed ; for her powers 
in this respect are moderate. Her voice is neither brilliant nor 
of large compass, and her execution quite ordinary ; the trill, 
for instance, seems to be wanting entirely. Besides, her delivery 
of the upper tones is decidedly faulty, showing that ugly habit 
of making two tones out of one. But in spite of all this, she 
carries away her audience, and will do so wherever there is an 
appreciation of originality and individuality in art. A change 
from the sameness of life, in whatever phase of art or society it 
may be, will always produce this result. However, we are 
far from giving our final opinion as to the merits of Madlle. 
Piccolomini. e must see and hear her in less grateful réles 
than Violetta in La Traviata. 


(From the New York Times.) 

Without positive owlishness it is impossible to be blind to the 
fact that Madlle. Piccolomini’s influence over the audience is 
the result more of manner than method. She is not an asto- 
nishing vocalist, nor is she gifted with a voice of extraordinary 
power. If we try to analyse what it is that gives her pre- 
eminence, we must, at the outset, discard these ordinary consi- 


derations. Much as her vocal powers have been underrated, 
they are still in no proportion to her immense histrionic capa- 
city, which embraces so wide a range of emotion that it over- 
shadows everything else. Her voice is a very charming soprano, 
soft yet full, and of fair compass, though evidently not yet fully 
developed. It is as fresh as voice can be, and as —_ as youth, 
without much experience, can make it, Under the impulse of 
emotion, it vibrates with feeling, and by indescribable inflection 
illuminates with electrical quickness a train of deep senti- 
ment, even as the lightning illuminates the vale. It is this 
rare gift which distinguishes the true from conventional art, 
and we have seldom seen it manifested more wonderfully 
than in the case of Mademoiselle Piccolomini. Her entire 
performance is, in fact, a protest aguinst conventionality, 
and to this circumstance we attribute her great success in 
England, where things in art, as in everything else, move in the 
most steady and antiquated grooves, To say that this inde- 
pendence of model is mere talent, would be absurd. It is genius 
of the best kind, because creative, and absolutely free from the 





taint of imitation. Blended as it was with all the gracious 
suavity of youth, and the bearing of good society, it is not re- 
markable that Madlle. Piccolomini astonishes as much as she 
captivates her audiences. 


(From the Courrie’ d:s Ytats-Unis.) 

In fact, Madlle. Piccolomini, ox «nis first evening, was far 
from producing one of those unanimous, decisive impressions 
from which a sort of judgment may be formed without appeal. 
She was applauded, called out and stormed with bouquets. 
But this flattering could not close the critics’ eyes and ears, An 
agreeable voice, but deficient in body and firmness, and acting 
that had at times too much mannerism, these were the weak- 
nesses observed in the two first acts. 

In the last, the artist recovered himself, both as to the singing 
and as to the scenic sentiment. But she could not entirel 
efface the first impressions, and in fine, the public dispersed wi 
some hesitation as to the exact rank to assign the new prima 
donna. 

(From the Correspondent of Dwight’s Boston Journal.) 

New York, Oct. 26.—The great musical sensation—the débdt 
of Piccolomini—has transpired, and the excitement is already 
subsiding. 

Of course there was a crowded house at the Academy of 
Music, and the auditorium, with its additional lights and its be- 
wildering array of female beauty, presented a really imposin 
appearance. The audience was well-disposed to be pleased, an 
there were a number of excellent people who were present pur- 
posely to applaud—at least, so I judged from the startling exube- 
rance of their enthusiasm, which was constantly bursting out in 
wrong places, and did not know when to stop. 

They had a very pretty bit of new scenery for the opening 
scene ; the stage was brilliantly illuminated with chandeliers, 
and the chorus were numerous and gorgeously dressed. It was 
quite exciting to look at them; the men were very gallant to 
the ladies, and the singer with the long legs, I noticed, was very 
attentive to the lady with the corkscrew curls, and, during the 
banquet, helped her several times to empty plates, and gave her 
two or three pasteboard gilt goblets to drink out of; she seemed 
to be gratified with these attentions. 

After a while Piccolomini sailed in, looking quite enchanting 
in yellow silk with blue trimmings. She was received with 
great applause, and acknowledged it very L prego 4 the chorus 
then gabbled a little, and there was heard the popping of corks 
from champagne bottles (the chorus had nothing to do with 
these—only the principal performers who sat round the little 
table in the centre), and pretty soon the tune for the drinking 
song came along. Piccolomini sang the Brindisi very sweetly 
and archly, but without the abandon that Gazzaniga throws 
into it. The following duet, with the tenor, called for no special 
comment, and then the little prima donna was left alone on the 
stage to sing the most brilliant cavatina in the opera—the finale 
of the first act. . 

To be sure, she did it very sweetly and gracefully, with ever 
so many bewitching gestures and shakes of the head—and then 
she avoided the runs and difficult passages so nicely that the 
alterations after all made little difference. She was called before 
the curtain three times, and repeated the cavatina. Everybody 
said afterwards, that she was a charming creature, excepting 
the critical owls who said she could not sing the music. 

In the next act she was better, because there was more dra- 
matic action, and less florid music ; the duet with her lover’s 
father was a very touching performance. In the last act she 
both acted and sang well, but did nothing really startling— 
nothing to call for special comment. : 

Piccolomini is by no means a great singer. Her voice, though 
somewhat sympathetic, is not powerful, and can scarcely be heard 
in the concerted pieces. Her execution is smooth, though not 
facile; and a difficult chromatic passage she will turn off into 
something else that is easier. Everybody knows that her forte 
lies in her acting, and for this she is certainly deserving of praise. 
It is not in startling bursts of — that she is << very 
delicacy of her physique would incapacitate her for excelling in 
the Miss Heron or Gazzaniga line—but it is in her really ex- 
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uisite by-play that she is almost unrivalled. Every phrase of 
the libretto she utters is accompanied by some singularly appro- 
priate gesture or motion, that seems so perfectly natural, you 
at once wonder no other representative of the part has ever 
made use of it. Piccolomoni would make an excellent mimic 
artist, and in the part of Fenella, in Masaniello, would be irre- 
sistible, for her features are mobile, expressive as well as 
beautiful. 

Of course she takes, and the house is thronged every night. 
The critics are very just and unanimous in their estimate of her 
abilities. While awarding to the young prima donna much 
praise for her finished and touching style of acting, and for her 
sympathetic singing, they all acknowledge that she is not a 
first-class opera singer—that is, as musically considered. Our 
audiences have heard so many that are really superior, that 
they cannot easily rush into ecstacies over a pretty enthusiastic 
little girl. Madlle. Piccolomini is certainly delightful to see and 
hear, but she will not be as permanently popular as a finished 
artist like La Grange. And yet, after all, even though the new 
comer is not a “finished artist,” there is something indiscribably 
delightful in listening to the voice of a beautiful child of genius, 
like Pieccolomini—in seeing her passionate, yet polished action— 
and wondering how it is that a girl of twenty-two, without 
much voice or remarkable vocal cultivation, can for hours 
enchain the attention, and enlist the heartfelt sympathies of 
thousands of hearers. 

TROVATOR. 


ST. ALKMUND’S CHURCH, DERBY—OPENING 
OF THE NEW ORGAN. 


Iy the summer of this year, the subject of erecting an organ 
was mooted amongst some of the principal parishioners of 
St. Alkmund’s parish ; its necessity had long been felt, and, the 
proposal finding very general favour, a committee was appointed 
and other steps taken towards accomplishing this desirable re- 
sult. Mr. Barwick acted as chairman of the committee, with 
the Rev. W. H. Pearson, M.A., curate, as secretary and trea- 
surer, assisted by several ladies who undertook to collect sub- 
scriptions, and by their united efforts were soon in a position to 
carry out the object in view. We believe the amount was 
collected principally in small sums, shewing the great desire felt 
by all to have so valuable an acquisition in conducting the 
solemn services of the church. The building of the instrument 
was entrusted to Messrs, Forster and Andrews, of Hull. The 
ornamental part of the case is in strict harmony with the 
building, and presents an imposing appearance from the chancel 
end of the church. The instrument contains twenty stops, 
disposed in the following manner :—In the great organ, open 
diapason (in the front), stopt diapason, claribel, viola di gamba, 
principal flute, twelfth, fifteenth, sesquialtra (4 ranks), trumpet 
(preparation only).—In the swelling organ, tenoroon, open 
diapason, dulciana, principal, twelfth, fifteenth, cornopean, haut- 
boy.—In the pedal organ, two octaves and a half of open diapason 
pipes, from CCC, 16 ft. ; couplers, swell to great organ, great 
organ to pedals.—Three composition pedals (double acting).— 
The whole is inclosed in a highly decorated Gothic case. 

The “opening” took place on Thursday last, Divine Service 
commencing at2p.m. The congregation was large, including 
many of the clergy and gentry of the town and neighbourhood. 
Prayers were read by the vicar, the Rev. E. H. Abney, and the 
lessons by the Rev. W. H. Pearson, curate. Mr. Josiah Norton 
presided at the organ, The singers consisted of amateurs of 
the town, assisted by Mr. Bickley, of Lichfield Cathedral. The 
following was the table of services :— 

Organ Voluntary. 
Introductory Sentence, 
“Lord of all Power and Might””—Mason. 
Didins Fe Gregorian tone regular and Purcell in G. 
WB iss Pesce voysciaesysssp eatin . Boyce in D. 


Magnificat : 
Nunc Dimittis Ebdon in C. 


Anthem, “ Not unto us, O Lord”—Mendelssohn, 
Anthem, “I was glad”—Pergolesi. 








| was numerously attended. 





Before Sermon—Hymn. 
After Sermon, ‘ Hallelujah” —Jackson’s Service. 
Organ Voluntary. 

The Rev. J. R. Errington, Vicar of Ashborne, and Rural 
Dean, preached an appropriate sermon, taking for text the 23rd 
verse of the 50th Psalm, “ Whoso offereth praise glorifieth me.” 
The Rev. gentleman, after adducing examples from Scripture, 
and making mention of the provision made by the Church of 
England for the employment of music, said that the services of 
St. Alkmund’s had, until that day, laboured under great disad- 
vantages from the want of an organ. There had been, in former 
times, good and well-intentioned people who objected to such 
assistance ; but now the people were making efforts everywhere 
to obtain an organ, and the opening that day must be a subject 
of thanksgiving to both pastor and congregation. 

The offertory sentences were then read by the vicar, during 
which the alms of the congregation were received, the collection 
amounting to £22 0s. 6d. 

The services on Sunday were attended by large and attentive 
congregations. The musical portion of the service was ably 
sustained by the choir. Mr. Norton, jun., presided at the organ, 
The sermons in the morning and evening were preached by the 
Rev. E. H. Abney, B.A., vicar, the former being a very clear and 
argumentative exposition of the appropriateness of music in the 
celebration of divine worship. The sermon in the afternoon was 
preached by the Rev. W. H. Pearson, M.A., curate. The text 
in the morning was the 81st Psalm and the first four verses ; in 
the afternoon, the 98th Psalm and the 6th verse; and in the 
evening, the 39th Psalm and the 3rd verse. The collections 
amounted to £32 4s. 0d., making altogether £54 4s. 6d. 





Music at WootwicH—(Politely communicated).—The Misses 
Robinson’s concert at the Town Hall on Wednesday evening 
last, afforded the lovers of music an unusual treat, The artistes 
were mostly connected with the Italian Opera, and the perform- 
ance has never been surpassed even if equalled in this locality. 
The singing of the Misses Robinson was characterised by a fal- 
ness and brilliancy of tone and compass of voice which their 
friends were scarcely prepared to expect. Their subjects, one of 
which was written for them expressly for the occasion by Signor 
Arditi, of whom they are pupils, were highly elaborated, and the 
most rapid and difficult passages were manipulated with a dis- 
tinctness and delicacy which evinced peculiar skill. The task 
they undertook was one of no ordinary difficulty, but they suc- 
cessfully accomplished it, and the audience unequivocally mani- 
fested their approbation by hearty plaudits. Madame Weiss 
sang with peculiar sweetness and richness. Mr. Weiss was 
a giant in music: yet his immense vocal power was combined 
with such a delicacy of expression and high finish, that certain 
portions of his songs were imbued with exquisite pathos, one in 
particular, the “ Village Blacksmith,” realised before the mental 
vision a vivid painting that found its way to the tenderest sym- 
pathies, As for M. Remenyi, he was a magician; in his hands 
the violin became a “ thing of life,” giving utterance to feelings 
and sentiments. Never could we have imagined the capabilities 
of this master instrument until developed by such a master-hand 
and master-mind. We cannot pass without encomium the 
trombone solo by Mr. Winterbottom, the master of the Marine 
Band. The variety of tones he elicited, from the “soft and 
sweet” to the “deep and grave,” and the occasional rapidity of 
his execution, evinced consummate skill. His talents are de- 
servedly appreciated by our local community, and are especially 
manifested in the improvement the Marine Band has made 
under his able guidance. Nor can we refrain from awarding 
our meed of praise to Mr. Allan Irving, whose assistance in the 
trio and song was much approved of. The concert was attended 
by a large portion of the éite of Woolwich, every one of whom 
we are persuaded left the Hall highly gratified with their 
evening’s entertainment. 

ManonEstER.—The Monday evening concert of November 8th 
The artists were Miss Rebecca Isaacs, 
Miss Eliza Webb, Mr. Stembridge Ray, Mr. Walter Montgomery, and 


M. Remenyi. Mr. D, W. Banks presided at the pianoforte. 
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FROM GAY TO GRAVE, FROM LIVELY TO 
SEVERE. 
(From Punch.) 

Everysopy knows the Beggar's Opera, with its wicked wit 
and pretty music. But everybody does not know that Mr. John 
Gay was pleased to write a sequel to the opera, and to call it 
Polly; and truly, for the credit of the pleasant fabulist, the fewer 
people who know it the better. The author was displeased that 
the world was convinced he had been aided in the first opera by 
stronger and bitterer pens than his own, and he probably deter- 
mined to let the world see that he could do something without 
aid. He made a mess of it: he sent poor Polly to the West 
Indies, in boy’s clothes, in search of Macheath, who had broken 
prison and turned pirate, taking Miss Jenny Diver with him, 
and finally Mr. Gay let Macheath be put to death by some 
virtuous blackamores, whose prince falls in love with Polly, and 
is promised his reward as soon as time shall have assuaged her 
sorrows, and permitted her to marry again. On the 7th De- 
cember, 1728, which was a Saturday, Mr. Gay called on the Lord 
Chamberlain to read this piece to him, but was requested to 
leave it, and on the following Thursday, the Devonshire dra- 
matist was told that Polly must be suppressed. Why, it is diffi- 
cult to guess, for nothing can be more harmless and stupid than 
the piece; and we must suppose, either that the then Lord 
Chamberlain had a care for the poet’s reputation or that Lord 
Chamberlains in those days were as great fools as they are now. 

But Mr. Punch, happening to take up the book, detected, with 
his usual keenness, one bit of dialogue which he is inclined to 
reproduce, the rather that nobody but an omni-observant party 
like himself will ever discover a scrap of gold amid so much 
rubbish. He lighted upon a scene where certain of the pirates, 
Macheath’s companions, were squabbling over the territories 
ay they intended to conquer. And thus do the thieves 
talk :— 

“ Hacker, And then, brother, the Kingdom of Mezico shall be 
mine. 

“ Capstern. Who talks of Mexico? I'll never give it up. If you 
et me, brother, and I die without heirs, I'll leave it you for a 
egacy. 

1, The Island of Cuba, methinks, brother, might satisfy 
any reasonable man. 

“ Cutlass. That I had allotted for you. Mewico shall not be parted 
with without my consent. Captain Morano (Macheath), to be sure, 
will choose Peru—that’s the country of gold, and all great men love 
gold. Mexico hath only silver. Governor of Carthagena, brother, is 
a title I shall not dispute with you. 

“ Capstern, Death, Sir, I shall not part with Mezico so easily. 

“ Hacker. 

 Laguerre. br I. 

“ Qulverin, 

“ Hacker. Draw, then, and let the survivor take it. [They fight. 


The book dropped from Mr. Punch’s hands, and he slept, and 
dreamed a dream. And behold, there came unto him a 
Yankee, who took the book and read the above passage, and 
spoke as follows :— 

_ “Calculate, strainger, that air coon of a play-writer of yourne 
is squinting his eye in a fine frenzy-rolling at the free and gal- 
liant sons of our immortal Republic, and that the crittur has 
made his best jumps to show that we are pirates, because we 
Swfil the destiny of natur, in aggregating them outlying tracts 
to the immortal Union. Lucky for him that he ain’t promul- 
gate that air upon this here free and enlightened soil, or ’'d 

et a red cent he’d be fitted with a clean new shirt of tar, and 
an elegant waistcoat of feathers. Jerusalem! Snakes!” 

Mr. Punch jumped up in a cold fright, and waked himself 
by a desperate but unsuccessful effort to explain to his American 
friend that thieving was one thing and annexation another. 


Bryruz.—A concert has been given in the hall of the Mechanics’ 
Institute, which was numerously attended. Mr. J. 8S. Liddell, of 
Newcastle, presided at the pianoforte. The other artists were Miss 
Green, Mr. James Liddle, and Mr. Forbes. 





“THE OPERA OF THE FUTURE.” 
(From Punch.) 


MEYERBEER’s opera of the Africaine seems to be “ The Opera 
of the Future,” for there appears but little chance of its ever 
being played in our lifetime. How many years has it not been 
locked up in the great composer’s portfolio, undergoing a species 
of African slavery, of which manager after manager has tried 
in vain to find the musical key. However, we are sorry to find 
Meyerbeer lending his great name to Messrs. Wagner, Listz, 
and other crotchet-mongers of the Music of the Future, in sup 
port of their inharmonious fallacies, that have lately been aired 
in a grand pretentious production, called Lohengrin. A “grin” 
seems to be the end of all their operas, though at best it is but 
a melancholy one, and anything but flattering to those who pro- 
voke it. The Viennese are all Lohengrinning like mad. We 
wish Meyerbeer would put this band of musical fanatics to 
shame by allowing his Africaine to become “ An Opera of the 
Present,” instead “of the Future,” and so prove to these hair- 
brained gentlemen what good music really is. The best Music 
of the Future is that which has the elements of vitality in every 
note of it, so that there can be no doubt about its living several 
scores of years after its production. The specimen that we 
know of this class is Don Giovanni, and our would-be Mozarts 
cannot do better than take it as a model. 








New Pavition THEATRE—Under the lesseeship of Mr. John 
Douglass, whose success in catering for the tastes of an East-end 
public has been so triumphantly manifested in his skilful and 
liberal management of the Standard Theatre, the new building, 
to be called the Royal Pavilion, was to open on Saturday, Octo- 
ber 30th. Occupying the site of the old theatre, this magnifi- 
cent edifice presents one of the finest, as it is one of the most 
recent additions to the architectural embellishments of the me- 
tropolis. So spacious as to accommodate five thousand visitors, 
of whom two thousand may be seated in the pit alone, and so 
admirably adapted to stage effect that the title of the nau- 
tical and melodramatic theatre of London will be justified by the 
capacity it has of becoming the Porte St. Martin of the British 
capital, there is no doubt of the establishment answering the 
utmost expectation of the projector. A place of amusement of 
this superior kind has long been wanted in this part of town, 
and the constant stream of conveyances places the western popu- 
lation in a direct line of communication with it. Ventilation 
has been regarded by the introduction of a capacious iron shaft 
patent ventilator ; ornament has been profusely employed to 
gratify the eye; and the comfort of the auditory has been 
studied in every part. A brilliant chandelier by Defries, and a 
new act-drop, representing Neptune bestowing on Britannia the 
sovereignty of the seas, are among the embellishments cf the 
front portion of the house, and a good company and new pieces 
liberally mounted are to display the fullest resources of the 
management on the other side. 





Loss or Voics.—It is stated that “the younger Spurgeon, a 
minister of great promise, has lost his voice, and is sinking into 
consumption.” As he is superior in some respects to his re- 
nowned brother, his early death will be regretted by multitudes, 
Many young clergymen of great promise have prematurely died, 
in consequence of their own mismanagement in one or two 
particulars. They speak on too high a key from the beginning, 
not giving the lungs time to warm up, to bring themselves up 
to the effort. A good traveller does not start on a trot, when he 
wants his horse to make a good journey that day. John New- 
land Maffit could speak with apparently a slight effort at the 
end of an hour’s sermon, loud enough to be heard by thousands ; 
but he always commenced on a low key. His first hymn and 
prayer were scarcely audible. The next important point is to 
cool off very gradually before leaving the assembly, when the 
discourse is ended—very gradually indeed—and then, even in 
summer time, bundle up well before leaving the house, and walk 
away quickly. Many an excellent minister has sacrificed life b 
the neglect of these two precautions,—Hall’s Journal of Health. 
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Bertin—(From a Correspondent)—The well-known pianist, 
Herr Edward Ganz, lately gave the first of a series of concerts 
of classical chamber music, in which he was assisted by concert- 
meisters Herren M. and L. Ganz, Herr Richter, and Madlle. 
Bury. The concert opened with Weber’s quartet for piano and 
three-stringed instruments, played capitally by the above named 
gentlemen. Every movement (the minuet in particular) was 
greatly applauded. The other pieces seemed equally to delight 
the audience. The concert attracted a very numerous assembly, 
amongst whom were many of the aristocracy of Prussia. Herren 
M. and L. Ganz gained considerable applause—the one by his 
performance of the violin part in a sonata by Sebastian Bach for 
piano and violin, the other in a violoncello fantasia of his own 
composition, called “The Dream,” which produced a marked 
effect. Madlle. Bury sang an air from Mozart’s Figaro and two 
songs by Mendelssohn, in all of which she distinguished herself 
highly. Herr Edward Ganz ended the concert most effectively 
with a sonata by Beethoven. The room was crowded, and the 
cencert afforded the highest satisfaction. 

Tue Harmontum—Mr. W. E. Evans, of Sheffield, has just 
introduced several improvements in the construction of this 
instrument. Mr. Evans claims the credit of having been the 
first to apply to practice the principle on which the harmonium 
is founded; having so far back as 1841 exhibited an instrument 
of this description, styled the organo-harmonium. Since then 
he has devoted much study and labour in removing many 
defects which have hitherto prevented its making way with the 
public; turning his attention especially to the objects of sub- 
duing and softening the metallic quality of the sound, and 
obviating the mechanical difficulties in the management of the 
wind. The means by which he has brought about these desirable 
results have been well and lucidly explained by Mr. Evans to a 
portion of his audience at the conclusion of a recent concert; 
and the effect of his improvements was made manifest during 
the performance. Without entering into comparisons between 
the merits of Mr. Evans’s harmonium and those of other makers, 
we can state that his instrument is an excellent one, admirably 
calculated for accompanying the voice either in sacred or secular 
music, and also for the performance of instrumental pieces. Its 
qualities as an accompaniment to the voice, and its capabilities 
for instrumental music, were put to a satisfactory test, and the 
audience seemed highly pleased with the evening’s entertainment. 
—Daily News. 

Music 1x AmericA.—Madame Colson has returned to the 
Italian Opera, Burton’s Theatre, after her triumphs at Boston, 
Her visit will be but brief. Madame Colson enjoys a great 
reputation in the States, and, moreover, is exceedingly handsome. 
The American prima donna, Madame Cora de Wilhorst, who 
has just returned from Paris, and now forms a part of Maurice 
Strakosch’s opera and concert company, will also make her ap- 
pearance at Burton’s Theatre. Report says that she has made 
vast progress. With such artists as Colson, De Wilhorst and 
Parodi, Brignoli, Amodio and Junca, not to mention several 
other artists, if Strakosch does not make money it will be 
because there is no money in the pockets of the people. After 
a week’s struggle against the most adverse circumstances, sick- 
ness, over haste, &c., the performances of the Lucy Estcott 
Company were brought to a very abrupt termination by the 
manager, Mr. Burton, peremptorily closing his theatre, and thus 
breaking his engagement, to fulfil which this company of artists 
left England aud the very profitable engagement proffered them 
there. We do not know the nature of the contract between 
Manager Burton and the English Opera Company, but we are 
satisfied that there could be no provision by which the per- 
formances could, legally, be brought to so sudden and so disas- 
trous a conclusion. It seems to us a most high-handed act on 
the part of Mr. Burton, and the effect of it upon the career of 
this company, in America, cannot fail to be of the most 
damaging character. That their artistic ability will eventually 
retrieve the position so cruelly forced upon them by Mr. Burton, 
we do not doubt; but the present damage to their interest is 
very apparent and very great. We understand that a suit has 
already been commenced against Mr. Burton, but we trust that 
the matter will be amicably arranged, and that the Estcott 








Opera Comipany. will have another opportunity of placing them- 
selves in a right position with the public—The popular Max 
Maretzek had a brilliant farewell at the Academy of Music on 
Monday afternoon and evening last. The house was crowded 
by the beauty and fashion of the city, the performances were 
varied and excellent, and we are certain that Max Maretzek 
closed his season amid the regrets of countless friends, and that 
he bears with him to Havana the good wishes of all for his well- 
deserved success and prosperity. May he come back with a 
golden ounce for every good wish breathed for him.—(Leslie’s 
Lilustrated Paper, New York, Oct. 23.) 

GLovcEstER.—On Wednesday, Mr. Mugford, of Axminster, was 
appointed bass lay clerk of the Gloucester Cathedral Choir, in the place 
of Mr. Wilton, lately appointed sub-sacrist, and Mr. Growtage, resigned. 
About 30 applicants sent in their names as competitors. Hight were 
selected by the judges, who were to decide on the contest, which took 
place on Wednesday morning, when the eight candidates underwent a 
trial of their vocal abilities at the Cathedral, in the presence of a con- 
gregation of about 100 ladies and gentlemen. The solo selected was 
from The Messiah, “Thus saith the Lord,” and each candidate was 
also allowed to sing something of his own choosing. The result of the 
competition was to reduce the number of candidates to two,—Mr. 
Mugford and Mr. Kenningham, from Salisbury Cathedral. In the 
afternoon, these gentlemen went through a second trial, and subse- 
quently a third. At the second trial Mr. Mugford sang “The trumpet 
shall sound” —WMessiah: and Mr. Kenningham a solo, “O Lord, Thou 
hast searched me out ”—Dr. Croft. The merits of each appeared so 
equal that the judges hesitated as to whom they should appoint, when 
Mr. Kenningham withdrew in favour of Mr, Mugford. Mr. Morris, 
late pupil of Mr. Amott, presided at the organ during the trials.— 
Gloucester Journal. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OARSENESS, SORE THROAT, LOSS OF VOICE, 
IRRITATION of the BRONCHIAL TUBES, cured, and a perfectly Clear 
Voice produced by tie use of Wilkinson’s, late Wiikinson, Bridge, and Co.'s 
BRONCHIO-THORACIC LOZENGES, prepared from a receipt of one of the 
most eminent Physicians of the day. 
They are especially useful to Vocalists, Members of Parliament, Clergymen, 
Barristers, Public Speakers, &c., and as a general Cough Lozenge unequalled. 
Prepared only and sold in boxes at 1s. and 2s. 6d.; also in tins, at 4s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 
and 20s. each, oy Thomas Wilkinson, late Bridge and Co., Chemist, at Bridge’s 
celebrated Sarsaparilla, also Ginger and Camomile Depdt, 270, Regent-street, 
London, W. 
EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—A good speech 
or an effective song cannot be given if the vocal organs are in an unsound 
condition, or affected wlth hoarseness or irritation. To remedy the latter and to 
produce melodious enunciation, every public character, whether of the Bar, the 
Senate, or the Pulpit, should have at hand Keating’s Cough Lozenges, which are 
patronised by the majority of of the Imperial Parliament, the Bench, and lead- 
ing members of the Operatic Corps. For affections of the throat or chest, and 
for Winter Cough, they are unfailing. Prepared and sold in boxes, 1s, 1 , and 
tins, 2s. 9d. each, by Thomas Keating, chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
London. Retail by all druggists, 














IMPORTANT TO SINGERS, &c, 

Sir,—I have much pleasure in recommending your Lozenges to those who 
may bo distressed with hoarseness. They have afforded me relief on several 
occasions when scarcely able t» sing from the effects of catarrh, I think they 
would be very useful to clergymen, barristers, and public orators. 

1 am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
To Mr. Keating. THOMAS FRANCIS, Vicar Choral. 
NOTHER CURE OF VIOLENT COUGH, SORE 
THROAT, &c., by DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 

Dated Kirton, ‘‘Sir,—Having had an ulcerated sore throat and violent cough 
for several months, accompanied with excessive expectoration, and obtained no 
relief from my medical attendant, and being recommended by my neighbour, 
Mrs. Maddison (who had experienced great relief from Dr. Locock’s Wafers), to 
try them, and I was induced to do so, and fecl a great pleasure in bearing n? | 
testimony to a speedy cure exporienced by me from one box only. (Signed) 
CuaR.LoTTe Hav. To Mr. J. Noble, Bookseller, Market-place, Boston.” 

DR. LOCOCK’S WAFERS give instant relief and a rapid cure of asthma, 
consumption, coughs, and all disorders of the breath and lungs. Price 
1s. 1}d., 2s, 9d., and 11s. per box. They have a pleasant taste. Sold by all Medicine 
Vendors. 

Caution.—Every box of the GENUINE medicine has the words ‘‘ DR, LOCOCK’S 
WAFERS” in white letters on a red grownd in the Government Stamp. 


ONE OF THE FINEST ORGANS IN THE WORLD 
TO BE. SOLG, 


SUITABLE FOR A 


CHURCH, CATHEDRAL, OR GRAND MUSIC HALL. 
Apply to the Publishers of the ‘‘ Musical World.” 
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RGANIST.—Wanted for the Parish Church of Wey- 
bridge, in gel an efficient Organist who will be required to, reside in 
the parish, and, in addition to the duties in the church on Sundays, to undertake 
the ruction of the school children one the week. The salary will be £40 
a-year, and the o: ist will probably be able to obtain private ments in 
teaching in Weybridge and the neighbourhood. A new organ is about to be 
erected in the parish church. Candidates are requested to send in their applica- 
tions, accompanied by testimonials as to character and musical efficiency to the 
Rector, at Weybridge, on or before the 30th inst. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS, to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 








HE IMPROVED HARMONIUM.—Mr. W. E. 
EVANS, inventor of the English Harmonium (exhibited in London in 1844), 
calls attention to the improvements he has lately made in this instrument. The 
bjoined testi ial from Mr. Alfred Mellon is one of the many he has received 
from eminent professors :— 





Tue VAteE, Krno’s Roan, CHELSEA, 
March 19th, 1858. 
Dear S1r,—I have much pleasure in giving my opinion upon your 
Harmonium ; it is the best instrument of the kind I have ever heard. 


Yours very truly, 
To Mr. W. E. Evans. ALFRED MELLON. 
51, Norfolk-street, Sheffield. 





MUSIC STRINGS. 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE— THE CHEAPEST HOUSE IN LONDON. 
14, EAST PLACE, KENNINGTON ROAD. 


M°*% SIEUR ALPHONSE VILLIN (de Paris) Importer 
of Italian, French, and German Strings for all Instruments, List of prices 
and vpn wus forwarded (free) on application. 

The celebrated ACRIBELES, now universally adopted by all Violinists, cannot 
be had GENULNE butat the above address of Monsieur A. Villin, sole and exclusive 
Wholesale Agent for the United Kingdom. 

ROMAN AND NAPLES STRINGS (not to be surpassed) are sold by Monsieur 
Villin fully 15 per cent. cheaper than any other house in the trade in England. 





ITANOFORTES.—DEWRANCE’S COMPENSATING 
PIANO may now be seen at the dept, 33, Soho-square. By the application 
of this principal a heavier string cau be used, the result of which is, that the full 
power of a grand is obtained from a cottage instrument, at the same time the 
wires and the frame on which they are str expand and contract with change 
of temperature equally and together, so that the necessity for frequent tuning, as 
in the ordinary instrument, is entirely obviated. For fulness and roundness of 
tone, with extraordinary powers of modulation, these instruments are quite un- 
equalled, at the same time the price is no higher than that of an ordinary piano. 





B. CRAMER’S STUDIES for the PIANOFORTE, 

@ new edition, published in parts, 6s. each, Every successive year has added 

to the enduring fame of this valuable work. For the practical student it alone 

remains the standard work in the principal academies throughout Europe. 
Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


ALTER MAYNARD’S INSTRUCTIONS and 
EXERCISES in the ART of SINGING. 4th edition, 7s.—Cramer, Beale, 
and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


AROIA’S CULTIVATION of the VOICE: a new 
Treatise on the ART of SINGING, 12s. Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, 
Regent-street, 











RINLEY RICHARDS’ LATEST PIANOFORTE 
Music, ‘‘ Fading away,” ‘‘ Truth in absence,” ‘‘Cottage by the Sea,” ‘The 
Young Recruit,” ‘‘ Chime again, beautiful bells,” ‘‘ Warblings at Eve,” 2s. 


ESTS GEMS FROM THE GREAT MASTERS, 
Ps. Re — Pianoforte, both Sacred and Secular. Twenty-four Books, 2s. 6d. 


Hits 105 ROUNDS AND CANONS. 
Books, 2d. each, or in One Volume, 8s. 


VINCENT WALLACE’S LATEST PIANO- 

® FORTE WORKS. Mazurka étude, 3s.; Polka russe, 2s. ; Beethoven’s 

second violin romance, 3s.; Russian air, known as ‘‘ Those Evening Bells,” 3s. ; 

pam “Rose softly blooming,” 2s,; ‘Robin Adair,” 4s.; ‘‘Home sweet 
ome,’ 


4s, 
London: ROBERT COCKS and CO., New Burlington Street, W. 


Thirteen 





MISS DOLBY’S NEW SONG. 


“MANY A TIME, AND OFT,” 
BALLAD, 


BY 
J. F. DUGGAN, 
SUNG WITH GREAT SUCCESS BY MISS DOLBY AT THE LEEDS FESTIVAL. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


When the house is still, and the day is done, 
And the stars are out aloft, 

I sit by the failing fire alone, 

And dream of the days that are past and gone, 
Many a time and oft ! 

I dream of that village beside the sea, 

I dream of that seat by the tryating tree, 

And of one who will never come back to me— 

Ah! many a time and oft! 


Then the city is hush’d and the chimes are still, 

And the voice of the crowd is soft ; 
And my thoughts wander on at their own wild will, 
And my tears fall fast, and my heart is chill, 

Many a time and oft ! 
I dream of the hopes that are faded and fled, 
Of the vow tnat is broken, the shaft that is sped, 
And of one to whom I for ever am dead— 

Ah ! many a time and oft ! 





Boosey and Sons, Musical Library, Holles-street. 


UST PUBLISHED, in crown 8vo., 2s. 6d., a Handy 
Book of Musical Art by the Hon. and Rev. T. C. Skeffington, M.A. London: 
James Blackwood, Paternoster-row. 

Opinions oF THE Press.—‘‘ In the pages before us, we think Mr. Skeffington 
has very successfully and ably succeeded in performing the task he set down for 
himself, and unites, in the manner in which he treats his subject, the knowled, 
of a sound and accomplished musician with the elegance and reading of the 
scholar. A searching spirit is brought to bear in a critical consideration of the 
offices, uses, and effect of the divine art. Our readers will, we are sure, be much 
pleased with this masterly little work.’"—Bristol Times. 

‘*There is something good in every chapter, aud a tone of purity about 
the whole which must enlist the sympathy of every right-minded person,” — 
Musical World, 


HE MARCH OF THE CAMERON MEN.—A new 
ee by Brinley Richards.—London: R. Mills and Sons’ 140, 
md-street. 


CATALOGUE of a Miscellaneous Collection of Music, 

instrumental and vocal, by eminent composers, (including a large collection 
of the scores of Handel) and of books on the history and science of music, is now 
ready, gratis and post free. Monthly catalogues of all kinds, free to book-buyers, 
Apply direct to, John Petheram, 94, High Hulborn. 








New 








PEOPLE’S EDITION, AND ONLY COMPLETE EDITION OF MOORE'S 
IRISH MELODIES, WiTH THE MUSIC. 
On Monday, December 6, will be published, No. L., price 1s., to be completed in 
10 Numbers, montbly, price 1s. each. 


OORE’S IRISH MELODIES, with Symphonies and 
Accompaniments for the Pianoforte. People’s Edition, in small 4to. 


London: Longman, Brown, and Co., and Addison and Co., 
Manchester: Hime and Addison. 


SHORT ADDRESS to the Wives, Mothers, and 

Daughters of England. By the Father of a Family. London: 8. Bateman, 
95, Fe ve <coprinel E.C., where it may be had gratis, and post free, on a per- 
sonal or written application. 


soi itn ai fo MUSICAL CONDUCTORS, &c. 
A COMPLETE SET OF BOOSEY’S ORCHESTRAL 
JOURNAL, containing seventy-two sets of dance music for full orchestra, 


be had, bound in cloth volumes, price Four Guineas. 
“7a wt Boosty anv Sons, Ms. and 28, Holles-street. 











PAVARGERS NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES. 


Titania .. re pA 
Moment de Tristesse .. 

La Branvillienue a ee 
La Baloise—Valse de Salon 

La Fruite—Ga'op brillant 
Marche de la Princesse de Prusse 


CRAMER, BEALE, Anp Co., 201, Regent-street, 
Who publish all the works of this popular composer. 
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DUNCAN 


MESSRS. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


DAVISON & CO’S 








PIANOFORTE. 
SELECT PIECES FROM THE 


Pianoforte Works of JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH, not included in the 
“ Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues.” 


ACHIANA : 


s. d. 

No. 1. Fuga Scherzando in A minor re ee eo come 
2. Prelude and Fugue on the name Bach, (in B flat eo. 2 0 

8. Fantasia con Fughetta (in D major) wo, ee eye ue. | 


London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


“The clavier bien tempéré comprises all the preludes and fugues of the elder 
Bach (his organ compositions excepted), with which the majority of amateurs 
and professors in this country are familiar. But it is notorious that he composed 
a vast number more, between the period of his. residence at Weimar and his 
appointment as Cantor at Leipsic. Some of these, too, are as ingenious and beau- 
tiful as any of the famous ‘ Forty-eight,’ Of these, Messrs. Duncan Davison and 
Co. are publishing a selection, which, to judge by the two numbers before us, 
promises to be highly attractive. The ‘Fuga Scherzando’ (in A minor) is one of 
the most characteristic and charming of the master’s lesser works. 

“The Fugue in B flat, on the letters composing his name—B A C H—which 
represent four musical notes (‘H,’ in German, standing for our own B natural), 
although it connot precisely be traced to Bach, is nevertheless well worth pre- 
serving, and is both valuable and interesting as a test. of comparison between 

ood and bad counterpoint, when viewed in conjunction with the very inferior 
ugue on the same theme composed by John Christian Bach, the patriarch’s 
youngest and least-accomplished son. At the same time the former contains 
examples of common-place ‘sequence’ that induce us to side with those who 
refuse to admit that it is genuine Bach. 

‘* Now that Miss Arabella Goddard is making fugues popular by playing them 
before large audiences, the publishers of ‘Bachiana’ (who, we presume, are re- 
sponsible for the invention of that derivative) have not done unwisely in com- 
wencing their Serial with specimens already introduced in public by that young 
ps ay —— faith in classic models is one of the secrets of her success.” 
—Literary Gazette. 





BELLA FIGLIA, (Rigoletto), by JULES BRISSAC, 


2s. 6d. ‘‘Among the many pianoforte arrangements of Signor Verdi’s very popu- 
lar quartet, we have not seen one more unpretending, and at the same time more 
complete, than this. The composer’s ideas are ronperted, while the display and 
the convenience of the pianist are consulted ; and the result is ‘apiece of moderate 
difficulty, attractive in more senses than one.”—Musical World. London: Pub- 
lished only by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street, where ‘Marie, ou la pritre 
d’une Vitrge”—Andante, by Badarzewska, 2s., and Jules Brissac’s ‘‘ Quando le 
sere,” and “ Ah ! fu giusto” (Luisa Miller) may be obtained, price 3s. 





’ = 
SUMMER'S DAY: Romance for the Pianoforte. By 
EUGENE MONIOT. Price 8s. ‘‘ Among the graceful bagatelles of M. 

Moniot, there is not one more attractive: it possesses the twofol advantage of 

being melodious and expressive."—Musical World. London : Duncan Davison’s 

new foreign music warehouse, 244, Regent-street, where ‘‘A Summer’s Eve,” 

Romance, by Eugtne Moniot, may also be obtained. 2s. 6d. 





- 
USICAL PRESENT for BRIDESMAIDS. — The 
BRIDESMAID’S ALBUM; consisting of the Bridal Quadrilles, Shorncliffe 
Waltzes, Beatrice Mazurka, Frederick William Waltz, Princess Victoria Quadrilles, 
Polish Varsoviana, Exeter Polka, Apethorpe Galop. Composed, and dedicated by 
permission to the bridesmaids of the Princess Royal, by J. CAERKASKI. Hand- 
— bound in cloth and gold, price 21s. London: Duncan Davison, 244, Regent- 





EYERBEER’S ROYAL WEDDING MARCH — 

(Quatri’me Marcheaux Flambeaux). Composed in honour of the Marriage 
of the Princess Royal of England with Prince Frederick William of Prussia. 5s. 
London : Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 





rm > 

RINLEY RICHARDS New Romance for the Piano- 
: corte, “ SL,” price 2s. ‘‘ Ethel Newcome was about to give ; 
independence, her inclination perhaps, and to bestow her life on pikahae tena 
nobleman. Looking at her as a girl devoting herself to her family, her sacrifice 
gave hera melancholy interest in our eyes. My wife and I watched her, grave 
and beautiful, moving through the rooms, receiving and returning a hundred 
guts, bending to compliments, talking with this friend and that, with my 
ord’s lordly relations, with’ himself, to whom she listened deferentially ; faintly 
smiling as he spoke now and again, doing the honours of her mother’s house,”— 


mae Vol. 2, Chap. 16. London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent- 








VOCAL, 
HOU ART SO NEAR AND YET SO FAR (Du 


bist mir nah’ und doch so fern): Lied. Sung by Herr Reichardt at Mr. 
Howard Glover’s Concert, at Drury Lane Theatre, and at the Crystal Palace Con- 
‘certs, and enthusiastically encored, is published, price 3s., by.D, Davison and Co., 
244, Regent-street.. Dépdt Général de la Maison Brandus de Paris. 


[™. NOLIN Love, REMEMBER.—Balfe’s New Song, 


sung by Madlle. Victoire Balfe and Miss Louisa Vinning, is published, price 
2s. 6d., by Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent-street, where Reichardt’s popular 
Lied, ‘‘Thou art so near and yet so far,” 3s, and Balfe’s ‘Oh, take me to thy 
heart again,” 2s., may be obtained. ‘ 


ERRILY, MERRILY SHINES THE MORN.— 


Sung by Madame Rudersdorff, and invariably encored, is published, 
price 2s., by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


EW SONG.—THE MERRY LARK WAS UP AND 
SINGING: a Lament. Words by the Rev. C. Kingsley; music by Mrs. 
C. A. Johns. Price 2s. London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent-street. 


EW BALLADS.—Sweet Little Jenny, 2s.; My Mary, 

2s. (These are Madame Endersohn’s last and most Lay vel ballads.) The 

Old Willow Tree, by St. Leger, 2s. ; Lord,*hear us, prayer by Halevy, 2s. London: 
Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


NEW VOCAL MUSIC. 




















‘* To-morrow,” ballad, by J. C. Hargitt és ee se oe oe ve 
“The Troubadour’s Lament,” by Louisa Yarnold vs $3 ee ve 
“ Quick arise, maiden mine,” Air Styrien, by J. Dessauer .. ° ° 


“The thoughts of youth, ” by G. A. Macfarren (poetry by Longfellow) .. 
“ Now the” shades grow deeper” (Rutrig, = nicht zu langsam), by 

J. Benedict ee ee ee oe ee 
“Weeds and Flowers,” by Dr. James Pech es 
“Go sit by the summer sea,” by Dr. E. G. Monk oe! ee *: . 
“The Cuckoo” (“ Hail, beauteous stranger of the grove”), by Adelaida_ .. 
“Sunshine ” (“I love the sunshine ’—Marys Howitt), by Adelaida .. ee 

London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent-street. 


. - oe oe 
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O CHORAL SOCIETIES.—MEYERBEER’S SERE- 

- NADE, ‘‘ THIS HOUSE TO LOVE IS HOLY,” sung at the opening of St. 
James’s Hall, by Mr. Benedict’s Vocal Association of 300 voices, is published in 
vocal score, 4s., and separate vocal parts, 6d. each, Fate Davisoa and Co. 
(Dépot Général de la Maison Brandus, de Paris), 244, Regent-street, London. 


HE LORD’S PRAYER for four voices (soprano, alto’ 
tenor, and bass) and organ, ad lib., with English and Jatin text. By G- 
Meyerbeer. Price, in vocal score, 33.; separate vocal parts 6d. each. Sung by 
Mr. Benedict’s Vocal Association, &c., &c, London: Duncan Davison and Co., 
244, Regent-street. ’ 

“This is one of the few morceauc of religious music, especially composed for the 
Church, that we have seen from the pen of the illustrious author of the areeene 
But in the fine setting of the ‘Lord’s Prayer’ we have proof that, were he to 
devote his attention to it, M. Meyerbeer would excel equally in the composition of 
religious as of secular music. The ‘Prayer’ is written for four ordinary voices, 
without accompaniment. An organ part, however, Las been added, ‘in case at 
any time the voices have a tendency to lower.’ The melody, as is proper ina 
composition of this nature, is simple; yet it is so elegantly harmonised that the 
interest never flags for a moment, and hence the monotony and coldness so often 
complained of in religious pieces without accompaniment are entirely avoided. 
We do not remember any composition in which the modulations are more beautiful 
than in this work of M. Meyerbeer. ‘The entrée of the parts, in imitation, which 
occurs towards the middle of the prayer, could not have been effected in a moro 
masterly manner. Indeed, throughout the setting, the hand of a eovsummate 
harmonist—of a composer rich in all the resources of his art—is distinctly visible.” 
—Era. ' 


EW MUSIC FOR. THE ORGAN.—Introduction, 

and fugue dedicated to his friend the Rev. Frederic. Parry Hi D.C,.L. 

(Vicar of Lyme Regis, Dorset, and’ Fellow of Winchester College), by Dr. James 
Pech. Price 3s. London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent-street. 


EW MUSICAL TOY.—The Scale with Moveable 


Notes.—A most ingenious invention, combining instruction in the art of 
composition and amusement. Price 16s., including Instruction Book, Part I: 














LONDON : 
- DUNCAN DAVISON AND CO., 
(DEPOT GENERAL DE LA MAISON BRANDUS DE PARIS), 
244, REGENT-STREET. 
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